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All originality, some one has said, is only an -detected 
plagiarism: and all text-books, one might add, are plagiarism 
only not to be deteeted. The object of a text-book is two-fold, 

(i) to snppiy the student with available materials syslemati- 
cally arranged, and (2) to attract him to the particular study. 
The present volume makes an humble claim to have been 
written with both these objects in view. As for the materials I 
have freely drawn on all available and authoritative informa- 
tion. In that respect I am indebted more than to any book or 
author to Prof essor R. L# Turner, of the London University, 
under whom I had the privilege of studying for three years. I n 
the treatment of the Indo- Aryan languages especially I have 
merely groped in the field he has cleared. As to the arrange- 
ment and certain conclusions (as in the introdiictory part) 

I alone am responsible. In Part I 6, Part IV and in the Appen- 
dices, on the. v^/holGy readers wiU find views and inter^ret^ 
tions which have been advanced for the first time and for them 
the author alone is responsible. 

While original books need no excuses text-books stand 
in need not only of excuses but of justification. The present 
volume is — probably — ^the first attempt to acquaint the Indian 
Students not only with the principles of Comparative Philology 
but with the history of the comparative growth of the ^ Indo- 
Aryan languages of India. Throughout the book .the Indo- 
Aiyan languages have been studied and illustrated with all 
possible details. 

One thing will have to be specially explained here* In 
the last part of the book many students might find the narra- 
tion rather hurried. There are more reasons than one. In the 
first place authoritative information on comparative morpho^ f f ^ 
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logy of the Indian languages is scantier than that on Phonetics; 
secondly, the present writer is engaged on an exhaustive 
volume on the same subject and hence it was thought fit only 
to summarise the issues; and lastly, as the irealment seems to 
be systematic in spite of all that it is hoped that it would not 
only inspire the students to work in the field but would also 
indicate the lines of that work* 

• It would be surprising if the book were entirely free of 
defects. Besides, the writing of it has extended over a long 
period of routine work. The author would be grateful for 
sympathy and suggestion. 

The credit, however, of the present volume belongs to 
somebody else. It was the idea of Dr, N* G. Sardesai of Poona 
that a book like this should be written. The initiative was 
entirely his. Thanhs would be inadequate for the help, interest 
and sympathies he has spent on the present writer. Suffice 
to say, but for him the booh would not have seen the light of 
the day. Nor must I conclude these prefatory words without 
offering my best thanks to Mr. S. R. Sardesai, B.A., LLB., the 
enterprising manager of the Samarth Bharat Press, as my 
demands on him were exacting in as much as he had to cut 
new type for diacritical marks involving complicated accentua- 
tion and had to bring out the edition to my complete satis- 
faction within the limited time at his disposal. I once again 
take the opportunity of thanking Prof. R. L. Turner who 
initiated me into this interesting work. Lastly — though un* 
usual — I should thank myself — ^but no, those thanks I reserve 
till the second object of the text- booh is achieved. 


Karnatak College,*' 

Dharwar. 
8 - 8-^1932 - 


R, V. JAHAGIRDAR 
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PART I. INTRODUCTORY ^ ; 

■ 1 . Language' 

To define a thing, a thought or a conception is just to put 
limitations on our own outlook or understanding. Definitions 
have not only ceased to he a fashion but are positively to be 
considered unscientific as long as Science stands for honest 
pursuit of knowledge. Thousands of years of honest labour 
and expert research have only revealed to us the fact that the 
more we know, there is much more still that we do not know. 
These ought we to know and not to leave the other unknown. 
Till then definitions would be the least definite way of under- 
standing things. 

We do not offer these remarks in apology fornot attempt- 
ing to define Language, There could be as many definitions 
of Language as there are languages; there are as many forms 
of languages as there are human organs. Language might, 
the expression of thought by speech-sounds ( cf. Sweet p. 1 ); 
or just un systeme des signes ( cf . Vendryes, p. 8 ). Lan- 

guage may be as well defined from the speaker s as from the 
listener s point of view. But besides and beyond the various 
view-points stands the fact that Language is an intelligible | 
medium of transmission of impressions and thoughts. It would 
not be out of place to emphasise that transmission more than 
expression is the distinctive, if not the inherent, feature of 
Language: and intelligibility its sine qua non. If Language were 
just an expression of thought by speech-sounds, there would be 
no grammars to tax the memory and no dictionaries to lax the 
money of the . truant and the poor. But mutual intelligibilily 
has asserted a sort of social censorship over Language with the 
result that the domain of Language is ruled not 'hy an unintseL 
ligible anarchy nor by an uncontrollable but by 

beneficent and organic oligardhy. „ : . 


'if;: 
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2, Its Origin 

It is not as easy, however, to determine the origin of Lan- 
guage as to define its characteristics. “ The question of the 
origin of Human Speech will never be solved, and wnse men 
are satisfied with noting its phenomena without attempting to 
explain the inexplicable. The many theories that have been 
propounded range from the pious belief that speech was 
divinely conferred on man to the crude assertion that words, 
with ail their possibilities of beauty, their infinite power of 
expressing the most subtly differentiated ideas, have been 
gradually evolved from the grunts and howls that primitive 
man had in common with beasts. This latter theory, which be- 
longs to the evolutionary school of the middle of the 19th Cen- 
tury, is sometimes referred to as the “ bow-wow theory , a 
name coined for it in 1864 by Max Muller.'^ ( Adjectives 
and Other Words "-by Earnest Weekley). The author of these 
remarks probably intends to magnify the difficulties in our way. 
We are neither crude nor pious ( piety and crudity, however, 
have one and the same mental background ); nor would we 
contribute to the “ Never-Theory " of the Origin of Language, 

Since the scientific outlook set in, the old, old problem of 
seeking unity in variety is being tackled with by systematic 
methods. Nature is no more a bundle of capricious vagaries, 
biit one living organism. What is needed is a revised and enlarg- 
ed edition cf the Laws of Nature but embracing its various 
branches and aspects. For this work, analytical study is need- 
ed. The process is mainly inductive. From the known we work 
back till we can generalise the unknown. Till the facts are; 
exhausted the question — what is the origin of Language? — can- 
not be answered satisfactorily. The various languages of today 
are grouped into certain families of languages. These latter are\ 
supposed to have developed from a common source. Even then 
one may legitimately ash if the spoken speech-form is the ori- 
ginal language. Is the gesture -language earlier than the spoken 
language or vice versa; or have they a, separate or a simullane- 


ITS GROWTH 


ous growth? Even comparative study oir languages, by its at- 
tempts to postulate or re-construct a common primitive tongue, 
cannot explain the origin of Language though it may furnish a 
hypothetical sample of an earliest speech-form, 

3 ,, Its Growth 

To follow our method, however, we have to leave aside 
the question of the origin and study that of the growth of 
Language. In the world we live in we find various languages, 
many of them highly developed and organised. Scholars of 
Gomparative Philolog3’' have been able to group them into 
families of languages, each family tracing itself back to one 
common ancestor. Thus, for example, we know the Indo- 
European Family, the Dravidian, the Semitic, the Bantu and 
so on. How originally one language came to develop and 
assume so many forms, different and distinctive, is the object 
of Study of Comparative Philology* An attempt is made in the 
following pages to study the same in relation to one group viz. 
the Indo- Aryan. When and if the same is'- done in relation 
to other groups and the field of our labour thus narrowed from 
all sides, then and then only could we hope to spot the main- 
spring. 

We have referred above to certain groups or families of 
languages. It is the usual mistake in speaking of a family of 
languages to establish a parent-and-child relationship bet- 
ween the early and the subsequent languages. There is no 
such relationship. No language is produced from another earlier 
language. It is rather one original language which in its 
march assumes different forms due to peculiar preservations, 
common innovations and some such factors. In this respect 
a language can best be compared to a river. A narrow 
Stream of water at the mountain-top develops along its course 
into a mighty river with tributaries. In* passing through dif- 
ferent soils it shows a different colour and gives a cMfererit 
taste. Like the river, too, a language rushes down to plainer 
grounds and sinks deeper into soil. But unlike the river, a 
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language necessarily multiplies in its growth. This method of 
multiplying can be said to be the same as ‘The method used 
by the smallest and simplest of creatures,.. by splitting the 
whole body.,.dn such cases the offspring is not merely a 
detached part of the parent: the whole substance of the parent 
becomes offspring. The parent leaves no corpse. It ceases 
to exist: but for it there is no death'-'only duplication. *’ ( Sci- 
ence of Life, Vol I. p. 283 ). Primitive organism seems to 
have grown and reproduced in this way.^ 

4. Causes of Change 

If, for example, we compare Vedic with one of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages, we could hardly believe that 
both not only belong to the same group but the latter have 
evolved out of the former. Despite the superficial similarity of 
sounds and stray sound -combinations the offspring is grown 
out of ail recognition of its parent. Yet in essentialities { as 
will be shown later ) they are closely related. What then are 
the factors that effect such a change in a given language? Is 
there any system along which languages undergo changes or 
do they just submit to the arbitrary whims" of an individual?’ 
To find the system, if any, we will have to study the answer 
to the first question first. 

What are the factors that introduce changes in a Language T 

A language is eternal and evanescent. It is eternal in 
the sense that despite the tremendous changes, both internal, 
and exteiinah it is still felt to be only itself. In relation to^ 
the individuals that speak it, it never dies. But still it is eva- 
nescent. It exists only for the moment. Each individual 
creates it anew every time he speaks it. Each generation, 
has to create its own language. It is this fact more than 

I. CL Lsinguage is a natural organism; it lives like otter or- 
ganisms; alttougt its mode oi action is not that of man. The science 
of this organism belongs to the natural sciences and the method by- 
Which it mu^t be treated is that of natural Science. Schleicher, 

Introduction to the Study Language,; p. 43„. 

■■ ■■ . . . .. 
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anytl^ng else that introduces changes in a language. No man 
can produce sounds exactly similar to those of another man. 
No child can imitate with absolute perfection the sounds of 
its parents. It is rather the deliberate attempts to reproduce 
exactly another man’s sounds that lead to bring in changes^ 
But changes introduced in this manner are not only slow but 
work under constant social censorship. Though a child intro- 
duces so many innovations in its early career all of them do 
not survive. Only those that are common with other members 
of the society or generation or those that deviate so slightly 
from the sounds of the older generation as to be unnoticeable, 
persist Besides there is the problem of inteiligibility. An 
individual innovation not being intelligible to others dies an in- 
evitable death. So, although * * the real cause of sound change 
seems to be organic shifting, failure to hit the mark,” the 
changes do not survive unless they are influenced by some 
other factors like analogy etc. ( See below ). ^ 

Simplicity is another cause of sound"change.‘*Convenience/* 
says is and remains the chief factor in phonetic 

change under all circumstances,”' Language is just a means to 
an end. The chief thing is the intelligible transmission of an 
idea. Language thus occupying a secondary position it should 
not be surprising if a speaker, as long as his idea is clear to 
the listener, is not diligent or particular about the sounds he 
employs. A wave of hand might convey more than a command 
in the loudest voice; a brief period of silence might contain 
columns of eloquent criticism. By nature man is economic ( a 
polite periphrasis for laziness). Whether he follows the Principle 
of Least Action or believes with Rihot that mental inertia is 
the law of least effort, nevertheless it is a fact that a man 
would rather idly slur over his sounds than speak in distinct 
tpnes if his object is achieved, both ways. It is needless tp 
illustrate this point. When, for exanple, we hear the 

onp he^tate to understand it ©quiy^nt 
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the phrase, what is it'! It is due to such lethargy (or say eco* 
nomy) that we find languages having enclitic words or weaken- 
ing and then losing their ter.ninational endings. 

Usa§e affects a word as well. The more a word is used 
the less articulate it sounds. Familiarity leads to simplicity; 
ampacity breeds indifference. It changes as if capriciously. 
The first personal pronoun, for example, is a form that is 
used much more frequently in any language. It seems to have 
c ranged in an arbitrary way in many cases. Sht. aham 
( ) I. becomes simply ham in Hindi. The forms like 

mam ( RT acc. sing. ), mayl ( J?qr instr. sing. ), mahyam ( tlfU? 
dat sing. ) etc. of Skt. a/iam have helped Marathi to have ml 
(RO I, in the nom. sing. The Sanskrit phrase yatah as:t ( W(‘- 
arrWfr ) he went, became JaJo asi in Prakrt but was fixed 
as one form in the Romani as ;a/as. Such changes are 
“ spontaneous linguistic evolution 

^ tendency to avoid harsh and difficult sounds. 
In Vedic, for example, we find consonantal groups of various 
permutations either initially or in-between vowels. In most 
of the modern Indo-Arj-an languages these have been softened, 
assimilated, or have altogether disappeared. We shall have to 
not© these in another place, 

or stress is another factor that introduces sound- 
in stressing a particular syllable the speaker glides 
others with the result that the unaccented syllable is 
either weakened or entirely disappears. Usually the syllable 

preceding the accent is weakened and the one following 
^adually drops out. ( cf. Tamer. J. E. A. 8. 1916. Vol. I ). 
Verner s law is the best enunciation of this phenomenon. 

Borrowing too is a feature that contributes to changes in 
mg language. Individual words borrowed from a 
e. e onging to a different family ) language do 
he structure of the borrower. But a neighbouring 
anguage might affect even morphology and sjmtax. 


i 
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A language belonging to a superior culture affects that of 
the inferior; similarly a conquering race leaves traces of its 
language on the tongue of the conquered. In both these cases 
the changes would be due to new thoughts, new conceptions 
or foreign outlook. Even here individual words borrowed 
submit to the phonetic laws of the borrowing language. But 
whenever the influence is penetrating and dominant we find 
that the inferior or the conquered is affected right to its heart 
and lungs. For example, Indians who study English from an 
early age and continue it later to the neglect of their mothe 
tongue are found to be introducing new and foreign tours de 
phrase in their own dialects. In the present Renaissance 
of so many vernaculars this phenomenon can be easily 
detected. 

Above all there is Analogy that influences all the factors 
mentioned above and plays a great part in affecting a lan- 
guage in Phonology, Morphology and Syntax. By simplifying 
and levelling. Analogy-false analogy, to be more accurate-* 
chiefly contributes to linguistic changes.^ 

5, Phonetic Laws 

With the above discussion in our mind, we shall now take 
into consideration our second question, Is there a system 
tmderlying these linguistic changes? For an easier under- 
standing of what follows, it would be better to start with a 
concrete example. Take the following three synonymous words 
Eng. first, Skt prathama and Mar. pahila (^^). The 
initial sounds in these three words resemble one another father 
closely. Now, as a matter of fact, in no language is there any 
necessary relation between words and their meanings. Sound 
and sense are not connected by any absolute link. In the 
Sanskrit wordprathama there is nothing in its sounds that . 
would at once conjure up an idea of ** firat-ness To a 

I , Tiie above is only a general survey. For fuller andl illua*"' 
trative treatmsnt of tbesamet see Part III. : : 
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Ignorant or bansjknt, prathama \ ) nas nolrnng innerentiy 

soggestivo in its soimds. Still we find words like : 

Skt* prathama { SWf )i Eng. first. 

Skt prcchati : Aves. p^r^saiti ( ‘ he asks ’ ): Lat. 

porseo: Hindi puchna^ 

Skt. svi { a dog : Gk, kuon : ; Skt. suna^h ( 

sing. ): Gk kuno'"s. 

Skt. asmi (^«r) (‘ I am’): Gk eimi : Lat esmi : Eng. am. 

Skt santi ( ) ( * they are ’ ) ; Lat. sunt; etc. 

When we thus find that in spile of the uniqueness of 
linguistic phenomena ” ( i, e. absence of any necessary link 
between sound and sense ) tliere are close similarities even in 
small details ( cL e. g. Skt and Gk. gen. sing, forms above ) 
the obvious conclusion would be that the languages under 
consideration are in some way or other related to one another. 
Sometimes it happens that by accident we find two languages 
repieseating the same idea by the same sounds. ( See Meil” 
let p. 3 ). Thus the sounds b'-a-d ” in both the English 
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dbange.’*' VThey only rules emphasising, the reiuhrits 
Jeoelopment, ' They ..cannot accurately . ha 'termed • laws ■“ ■ . 

( cf. Fendryes. p* 50 X They are evolved from the study of 
the past; they are not enunciated for guidance in future. They 
CTn be called laws only in so far that they have been obeyed, 
not that they ought to be obeyed. It is better to include such 
foatuies under the 

Continuity, not persistence, is the phase of linguistic 
development. For an individual ** language is a complex 
system of ■■unconscious 'associations between movement and 
senses. Meillet, p. 5 ). This system, though imposed as 
rigorously as any other institution, is not transmitted whole 
or directly from one individual to another, A child, when he 
hears his elders, does not attempt to imitate a particular sound 
hut a group or association of sounds. The ** verbal image is 
there in the child’s brain while it is endeavouring to reproduce 
it in phrases* As soon as a child hears, lor instance, the 
word gauh ( Skt. iff: ), a cow, he forms in his brain a thought^ 
photograph of the particular animal. But in attempting to 
say “gaa/i”, he might falter into iaiz/i etc. Thai makes no 
difference* ** JBcuh would still mean what the word 
meant. Thus it is not only particular activity hut an impulse to 
smh activity that is transmitted* It is this fact that makes 
linguistic development a continuity. Impressions stand erect 
like a light-house while expisessions flash out in different 

directions. , , , 

6. Families of Languages 

What is the algnificance of this uniqueness, this regularity 
and this continuity? We know that there is no necessaiy con^ 
aection between sound and sense; and yet we find diffeisent 
languages representing the same idea by ^ikr sounds. We 
can no longer say that such simiWities are due to capricious 
chance when we know that dm^hpmmt is 

lerised by regularity. Persistent aTOdeBts are no hngi^ ,, 
dents but instances d m general rtde that has been w^looked^r 
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Nor can it be said that the resemblances are only in pieces 
and ft’eahs; we have seen above that a given language, with 
its imperceptible variations, grows in continuity from genera- 
tion to generation. There are no freakish phases of it When 
in spite of all this we observe two or more languages showing 
similarities not only in broad outlines but in minute details the 
obvious conclusion would be that the languages in question 
have some thread in common. From the observation and 
study of features like uniqueness, regularity and continuity of 
linguistic growth arises the conception ^ family of languaies^ 

Languages related to one another form a family; and 
any two languages are said to be related to one another when 
each of them, is differently evolved from one and the same 
language spoken formerly { cf. Meillet p. 3 ). Thus we speak 
of families of languages like the Indo-European, Dravidian, 
Semitic, Bantu and so on. Within a family itself any mem- 
ber may spread over a vast area and evolve likewise into 
different forms so as to form a sort of sub-family; as, for 
instance, the Indo-Aiyan family which is formed from lan- 
guages evolved out of the Vedic, the latter itself being an 
older member of the Indo-European family. Similarly a given 
language may spread over an area but the innovations and 
conservations may not be so numerous as to form a separate 
language or of such a nature as to produce a separate litera- 
ture, In such cases we speak 6f dialects. 


7. The Indo-European Family of Languages 
So far we have described in general terms the growth 
of Language and referred in broad outlines to the main factors 
and features of that process. With the above survey as our 
guiding principle, we shall make an attempt in the following 
pages to study a particular group, viz., the Indo- Aryan branch* 
Before coming to a detailed study of the subject under con- 
sideration it would be better to survey the historic background 
from the primitive Indo-European times* The Indo-Aryap 
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languages form an important and ancient branch of the Indo*^ 
European family and throughout this book, whether for illu^ 
mination, illustration, or confirmation, a reference to the other 
members of the Indo-European family would not only be 
advisable but inevitable. So a general sketch of the Primi- 
tive Indo-European would be more helpful in the initial stages 
of our study. 

Indo-European 

A number of languages which first appear in history 
about 1000 B. 0 . from India in the east to the Atlantic in the 
west, and from Scandinavia in the north to the Mediterranean 
in the south shows so many features in common that those 
languages must have been different forms of one and the 
same language spoken formerly ; these are the Indo-Iranian* 
the Armenian, the Balto -Slavonic, the Albanian, the Greek, 
the Italic, the Celtic and the Germanic. The unknown ori- 
ginal language is called the Indo-European ( it has been 
called by various terms as Aryan, Iranian, Indo-Celtic, Indo- 
Germanic etc. Even now the Germans refer to it as Indo^ 
Germanisch. ) Whatever its designation, the language is 
purely hypothetical; no documentary evidence is available 
for its earliest fomi. Its very definition, as can be seen, is 
purely historical. It only implies that the above eight lan- 
guages formed, once upon a time, one common language. 
Only in that sense they are called Indo-European* Other- 
wise ** any language is Indo-European which, at a given time, 
in a given place and with a given degree of alteration is the 
form taken by this tongue ( i. e. the primitive L E. ) and 
which thus continues, in uninterrupted tradition, the L E, 
usage.*' (Meillet. p. 19 ). 

For a language to be Indo-European it is not necessary 
that it should show each and every feature of the o^nal 
language.,. Primitive Indo-European had three genders ; but 
its modern representatives as, for example, Frendb, English 
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or Hindi, recognise only two genders. Even coincidences of 
vocabulary are not worth much in this respect, for vocabulary 
is more liable to be influenced by borrowing. It is, however, 
in small details diat one could hope and be justified to find 
trustworthy evidence. The best form of proof can be found 
in such examples as * 

Ski. asmi ( ), I am; Gk eimi; O. slav. gesmi; Eng. 

am; L E asmi. 

Ski. asti ( ), he is ; Gk esti; O. slav. gestu; Eng, 

,is; h E, esti. ■ 

Ski. bhavati ( from \/Bhu ( to become ); Gk 
e'phu; O. slav. bilu ( he was ); Eng. to be; 1. E. bheweti. 

Skt a bharal Gk e'phere; Lat. faced; Arm. eber. 

Skt, aham. ( ) I; Gk ego ; Lat. ego; Eng. L 

Skt mam ( acc. sing. ); Gk erne; Lat me: Eng. me. 

Skt vayam Eng. we. 

Ski. janah ( Wi: people; nom. sing. ); Gk gehos; Lat, 
genus. 

Skt. janasah ( gen. sing, ); Gk. gene (s)’-'os: Lat. 
generus; etc. 

In general, if, in any language, 

“ ( 1) the word -bases or roots ...are prevailingly the same 
as those which appear in other Iindo-Germanic ( or 
I. B. } languages, 

the manner in which nouns and verbs are fornied 
from these bases is that which appears in other 
Indo-Germanic languages, 

the changes which words undergo to express vari* 
ous relations within the sentence are of the same 
kind as in other Indo -Germanic languages,** (Gih$, 

13 ), 

that language can be assigned to the Indo-European 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


are 


But so far the earliest known Indo-European languages 
ife iU^ientioned above. Besides these, the oldest 
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known 1. E. documents are the clay tablets— found at Boghei- 
Keuoi. Their approximate date is about 1400 B. C. ( O. H. L 
Vol L p. 72 }. Certain declensions, conjugational fonns and 
other particulars support the assumption that the language 
of the tablets belongs to the LI. family. For example we 
have a word “ weder ** meaning “water * which has a genitive 
singular as “ ** ( cf, Vedic udar water, nom. 

sing, and udnah ( gen. sing.). We have a masculine kms, 
who, but the corresponding neuter is k})id, what, [ cf. Skt 
katarah, ( ) who (m,). but katarat ( ) what (n) ]. 

The Italic and the Celtic 

More definitely known documents are the Indo-Iranian, 
the Greek and the Italic. Celtic and Italic had a certain period 
of common development.^ The most imponant member of 
the Ilalo-Celtic group is Latin which originally is a local dia^ 
led of the Romans. Documents of 200 B. C, are availahte for 
this Latin. Of the branches of the Celtic group proper, the 
Gallic survives today only in a few proper names; Gaelic, 
spoken in Ireland, is known from the fourth century A. D; 
Briiianic, Welsh, Cornish and Breton are the other offshoots 
of Celtic. 

Germanic 

Germanic too offers no documents of pre -Christian date. 

For Gothic a translation of the Bible belonging to the 4th 
Century A. D, is available. The North Germanic — the ancestor 
of Swedish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Danish languages has 
inscriptions dating back to the 3rd Century A. D., while the 
earliest document of the West Germanic is offered by the 
High Germanic of the 8th Centuiy. The earliest literature (rf 
the Low Germanic belongs to the 9th Century A. D. Modem 
German goes back to the old, High German and modem Dutch 
to the Low German. Besides High and. Low . Gerxnm^. West 
Germanic developed into Frisian and old English. ' ' ^ tV.. 

f. For lurtLor on tikis the 





-Greek 

- . Far older than the Italo-Celtic or the Germanic are the 
Greek documents the earliest of which go back to the 7th 
Century B. 0. Ionian, Attic, Doric and Koine (founded on the 
Attic ) are the chief Greek dialects. The last named has 
developed into modern Greek. 

■Balto-SIavosiic' and Albanian 

In contrast to the Greek stand the Balto-Slavonic and 
the Albanian whose known documents go back only a few 
centuries. Albanian is not known till as late as the 17th Cen- 
tury A. P. It is now spoken in the N. W. of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, Albanian has entirely changed its phonetics, 

In the Balto.-Siavonic two distinct groups can be observed. 
The following table shows its various developments. 


Balto-Slavonic 


Slavonic 


Letto-Lithuanian Old Prussian 


Lithuanian Lettish 


Russian Southern 

Group 

(a) Old Slavonic 

(1) Bulgarian 

(2) Macedonian 

(b) Serbian and 

Croatian 

(c) Slovenian 


Eastern 

Slavonic 

(a) Czek and ' 

Slovak 

(b) Polish 

(c) Polabian on 
the banks 
of the Elbe 


In the Baltic, Lithuanian is the most archaic of all. It 
has preserved even to this day forms like esfi (Skt asti 
^he is% gyvas i Skt jlvahi'^t) life etc. ). Both Lithuanian and 
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■Lettish-are documentarily known only from the 15th Century 
A. Dm while a translation of the Bible in the old Slavonic goes 
back to the 9th Centuiy A. D. 

'Armeman- 

Armenian is known earlier than both the Balto-slayonic 
and the Albanian. There is an Armenian translation of the 
Bible belonging to the 5th Century A. B. 

The IndoJraiiiaii 

The Indodranian shows in the main two different develop- 
ments — one in Persia and the other in India* The people 
speaking both these languages were probably known as Aryas* 
Evidence is not lacking to hold that the Indian and the Ira- 
nian tribes long flourished together. The modern word Iran 
goes back to an earlier form Eran which was the genitive plu- 
ral form in mid-Persian corresponding to the Sku genitive 
plural aryamm. Within the Iranian itself two distinct develop- 
ments can be observed. One is the old Persian known through 
the in scriptions of king Darius. Belonging as they do to the 
6th Century B, C., these inscriptions are the oldest dated texts 
of the Indo-European family. When in the 3rd Century A. D. 
the Achemeneid dynasty was succeeded by the Sassanid 
dynasty the old Persian appeared as Pahlavi, this latter being 

• less archaic. Modern Persian, however, can be said to begin 
from the 9fch Century A. D. The other member of this group is 
the Avesta of Mazdeans the text of which was fixed in 220 
A, D. The materials, however, are much older than the texts® 
as can be witnessed from the language of the Gaih^. Modem 

. Iranian has developed from this Avesta-the language of the 
Gathas. 

8. The Indo- Aryan 

It was mentioned above that the Indo-lranian had two . 

• different developments. One, as has been already described, 
was the Persiein. The other was the dialect of the tribes that 
penetrated and gradually spread over practically the whole 
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of the sub-continont of India. The earliest documents of this 
branch"-“known as the Indo-Aiyan — are the hymns of the 
Rgveda though the earliest dated documents are the Asokan 
Inscriptions of the 3rd Century B. 0. Even the language of 
the Vedic hymns cannot provide the earliest dialect. It is 
highly developed and presumes an earlier stage. Moreover, 
there are traces of more than one dialect in the Rgveda itself 
though, on the whole, that Veda can be supposed to have 
been written in one of the dialects then current. The Asokan 
Inscriptions show as well a state of much dialectic variations. 
As regards the Prakrts the early documentary evidence does 
not go any further than the few samples of different literary 
Prakrts employed in Sanskrit dramas. Thus, it should be 
made clear in the beginning, the literary documents do not 
provide us with sufficient materials to re -construct the histoiy 
of the Indo-Aryan branch from its first days. 

9. The Three Periods 

Scholars have found it convenient to divide this history 
into three periods. This division is rather one of Stages 
than of Periods. Anyhow it is mainly historical and renders 
our study much easier. The first is the Primitive Indian Stage,, 
from the Vedic times to the Inscriptions of Asoka. The Middle 
Indian Period opens with these latter Inscriptions, covers 
entirely the Pali and the Prakrts and ends with the Apa- 
bhramias mentioned by Hemacandra. The Modern Period 
, begins approximately at about 1000 A. The develop- 
ment of the Classical Sanskrit belongs to the Middle Period., 

We do not propose here to deal either with the Phonetics, 
or with the Structure of t!^e above languages. A detailed and 
comparative study of the same will be made later on. Here 
the general features and the mutual relations of these dialects 
from the Vedic to the modern times will he reviewed under 
the meagre light of historical evidence. 

1 , Cf. Gkaterjee z Introduction. 
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. 10. A /Linguiettc. .Cham ■ ' ' 

The dialect of the Rgveda continues, with minor devia- 

Jons through the other Vedas upto the Brahmanas and the 
Samhiias^ The first noticeable changes begin to appear in the 

Upanisadic and Pah^tage, and by the time of the Asofcan 
Inscnptions and the Great Epics many of these changes have 
beenconsohdated and assimilated When we come to the 
Prakrt stage, we observe that not only is there a bis md in 

form and structure between the Vedic and Pmhrt,‘but that 
the Prakrtuise.f shows such variations as to warrant Che exis- 
tence of different dialects. Bharat enumerates seven of such 
dialects : 


^frrr: srCrraar: it 


To these Hemacandra adds PaiiacI and Latl. 

^ Mosiof these have individual literaiy careers and have 
developed into the modern Indo-Aryan languages. At the 
Resent time we have, -in the centre of the sub-continent, the 
Hindi group. To the north and north-west it is bounded by 
the Faniabi, Lahnia, Kas'hmiri, and the Dardic group. East- 
wards have spread Bihari, Bengali and Assamese -themselves 
• skirted to the north by Nepalese. Sindhi and Guji^ti are the 
two big groups of western India. As we go to the south we 
meet MarMhi. Outside the sub-continent proper, Sinhalese 
in the south and the Romani languages of the Eastern Gypsies 
* belong to the Indo-Aiyan stock. 


pi 

il 




11. The Early Invaders 



Here again an attempt will be made, first of ail, to sketch 
in outlines the general features of the various dialects. But 
before that the aid of history would be called in to see if aral 
how far the social and political life of a people would affect 
the growth and development of its language. 

It has been mentioned above that the hymns of the' 
Rgveda were not written in one language; in other words, ' die; 

S.I..A.L. 2 
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language of the hymns represents more than one dialect. As 
to the part of the country--the locality-^in which these hymns 
were composed, scholars do not agree either in the first or in 
the last word of the question. From Central Asia to the 
bonks of the Ganges, every probability has been suggested, 
stretched or applied. There would be no hesitation, how- 
ever, in disbelieving the improbable suggestion that the whole 
of the Rgveda was composed in one place or during one period. 
Without entering into the details of the discussion, it would 
be reasonable to accept the view that “the bulk at least of 
the Rigveda was probably composed round about Saraswati, 
south of Modern Amba!a,“ {(.> H. I. VoL. L p. 79). Later on, 
this locality came to be known as the Middle Country‘--the 
Madhya Des'a—, and became the centre of Brahmanic culture 
and learning ( Manu. I L 17-18). Here the A^yan invaders— 
the more adventurous among them— came and settled. It 
would not be improbable if, during their inarch into India from 
the north-west, the invading tribes left behind some of their 
own brethren— those desirous of an early settlement— -in the 
extreme northern regions and scattered away as well as they 
advanced, the original tribes, if any, in all directions. This 
latter feature is in agreement with the ** wedge -theory ” of 
Hoernle. The Dardic group bears witness to ihe fact that the 
people who speak them belong to the oldest invading tribes. 
The aborigines were not the only enemies of the Aryans. In the 
Rgveda we find the early Aiyans fighting among themselves. 
These battles were probably fought between the Aryans on the 
frontier and the Aiyans in the interior of India. ^ Moreover, it 
seems that the priestly class, once it settled down in the 
( later ) Middle Country, set to consolidate its position and 
assert its domination. By the lapse of time and distance from 
the hardy primitive life/ the Aryans of the Middle Countiy 

1. CL the episode of the Battle of Ten Kings. R. V, VIL 18,33,83. 

2, Cf. Manu s advice to a king in enlisting soldiers for an army 
( Laws of Manu. VIL 193). 
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were not the same viriie and adventurous souls. They took 
to poetry, philosophy, sport and sacrifice, all opulent arts of 
indolence and indifference that flourish in peace but finish in 
war. 

There were, however, certain elements that retained the 
old migratory habits and loved the old adventurous ways. 
What wonder if they resented the newly arisen self-compla- 
cent inactivity and pedantic domination? Was it net on the 
banks of Parusni that Vas'istha and Vis’vamitra fought in 
rivalry— -a fight that was only a legendary symbol of the re- 
volt of the K9atriyas against the priestly class? These 
Ksatriyas were later joined by other invading tribes— probably 
the ancestors of Pandavas^. Having fought the issue they 
started on their advance to the east and the south. There 
are no reasons to doubt that the rebellious elements referred 
to above were mostly composed of the Ksatrij'as^. 

12. Eastward and Southward 

Of course, all this happened some eight centuries before 
our era. The eastern advance seems to have been under- 
taken earlier than the southern, for, as early as the sixth 
centuiy B. 0. we find these adventurous people — like the 
Pilgrim Fathers of May Flower 2000 years after— establish- 
ing democratic principalities in the east. ( C. H. I. VOL. I. 
Chap. VII ). The southward advance did not attain much 
intensity till the missionary embassies of Emperor Asoka. 

1. The epic war between the Kurus and the PS^davas re- 
presents a war between tbe Middle Country on tbe one hand and 
tbe South, East, North-East and West on the other; i, e* between 
the Kurus who were long established from the ‘days of the Vedic 
Bharata tribes and the Pandavas, the sonaof an adventurous Prince 
from the north. 

2. Cf. ** The superior position of the Khattiyas xn the eastern., 
colintries and the corresponding decline of Brahmatildal inB^enoe 
present themselves to us with irresistible necessity whefi 

the ^PEli literature; even tho^ Jlttakas 'affirm the''” 

view. ** — ( Fick*s Social Organisation by B, Maitra. p* , 
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As Buddhism lost more and more ground in_ India the Bud* 
dhists retired into voluntarj’ exile to Ceylon in the south and 
to Tibet and China in the north, • ^ 

13. Classical Sanskrit and Pali 

These events had a great influence on the course of lin- 
guistic development. In the Middle Country the Brahmanic 

culture was nourished and nurtured by the priestly class in 

poetical, philosophical and, above all, in^ sacerdotal works. 
As a I’esult the dialect of the Madhya Des a was soon highly 
developed: but the development itself was on lines different 
from those of others. The very nature and contents of the 
Brahmanic literature precluded that language from being any- 
thing nearer to that of everyday life. As time went on, it be- 
came more and more literary; the more literary the style, the 
more stereotyped was its form. Ultimately the grammarian 
Panini had to distinguish this stereotyped language from the 
spoken tongue-the Bhasas. The language was now so fixed 
as to enable and justify Panini to analyse and restrict it fur- 
ther with the observed phenomena that were embodied in rules 
of grammar. Since those days it is not a laniua^e dj life hut 
a hn^ua^e of Art — of belles lettres. To distinguish it from the _ 
Vedic Sanskrit modern scholars have termed it as Classical 
Sanskrit. 

But the sloiy in the east is quite a different one. Here 
the warrior liibes came in contact, conquered and ultimately 
lived with the less civilised tribes that came in their way. The 
literature of the east was therefore a Saga literature, a popu- 
lar literature, a literature of lyrics and ballads where Ksatriya 
warriors were extolled and their deeds immortalised. Suta, the 
oral author of the Great Epic, and his caste hailed from this 
region*' We cannot pass over an important phase of Indian 
1 . Suta— a bar<l — an inhabitant of Anupa (Bengal), and Magadha — 
an inhabitant of Magadha — were persons whose duty it was to xnain-* 
tain the tradition of gods, Rsis and glorious kings. ( Pargiter: A. 
I. H.T.) 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 'AND PaLI ■ 21' 

political history in this connection. It seems to us more than a 

coincidence that all the earlier Empires in India should arise 

in the east. It speaks of an essential difference in tradition 
and temperament. This sdew is adequately supported by the 
fact that Buddhism and Jaini,sm-the two great revolts against 
“ priestly-ism "-are eastern by origin. Besides this different 
outlook and culture, the mixture of races that inevitably took 
place to a considerable extent in the east was another potent 
factor affecting the linguistic evolution. " This factor of race 
mixture,” says Prof. Keith, “ must have played an important 
part in the creation of the Prakrts, not of course in the sense 
that these represent the treatment of the Vedic by the abori- 
gines on whom it was forced by their masters but as influenc- 
ing the racial character and the speech-capacity and habits of 
the Aryan Tribes. The earliest result of this process in the east 
can he recognised in Pali, hlisturical evidence will strongly 
support the view that Pali is an eastern dialect. ( We do not 
refer to the written Pali of the Buddhist Canons.) The eastern 
kings encouraged and patronised the claim of Pali and kindred 
dialects to literaiy distinction. The official language of the 
greatest eastern religion, viz. Buddhism, is Pali. The language 
of the Asokan Inscriptions is more or less a dia’ect akin to 
Pali. Thus whilst in the Middle Country the ancient Vedic 
dialect was trimmed and forged under the Priestly regime 
into what is known in its later form as Classical Sanskrit, 
the same Vedic dialects developed in the east, under different 
circumstances, into Pali or a dialect akin to it, and later under 
the patronage of the grandson of the Sudra adventurer Chandra- 
gupta Maurya made its way into literature. Different in origin. 
Classical Sanskrit and literary Pali flourished side by side. The 
ope traces the social outlook of the Priest-class, the other nar- 
rates the social history of the Ksatriyas; one worships God 
through the Brahmin, the other glorifies God throng the Kingl 

I. Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 10; cf. also Bhandarhar ia 
Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 87, ■ . 

' ■ '■ ■ ’■ ’ i . ■' -I ■ .i -r v.r.'.Sf ' Ci' 
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I . . . 

I one is oligarchic and the other a democratic literature. Classi- 

cal Sanskrit is pedantic while Pali is popular.^ This state of 
simultaneous development continued upto the dawn of our era* 


14. Renaissaisce : The Neo-Sanskril 
The closing years of the 4lh Century B. 0. witnessed 
the rise of a great Empire in the east. Chandragupta, an ad- 
venturer of the Mora tribes and the founder of the Maurya 
Empire, though assisted by a great Brahmin, Visnus'arman or 
Kaufalya, was by no means a favoured child of the orthodox 
Hindus.^ Forty -years later his grandson, the Great Asoka, 
openly sympathised with Buddhism and undertook missionary 
work on its behalf. Like all other preachers and followers 
of Buddhism, Asoka adopted the dialect of the people as the 
medium of his royal edicts. There are, however, differences 
in phonetics and morphology between Pali and the language 
of the Asokan Inscriptions. This was inevitable as the Inscrip- 
tional style utilised the various actually spoken dialects of 
the different Provinces while Pali had already attained literary 
distinction. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
Asokan language forms a natural link between the Pali and 
the Prakrt stages. The different versions of the edicts, if 
they do differ among themselves, differ only on the phonetic 
side; the morphology is practically the same. It should be 

L CE “There must have been two great streams of Tradition* i' 
Ksatriya Tradition and Brahmanic Tradition.. .The very fact that 
Vedic literature deals almost exclusively with Brahmanic thought ^ 
and action implies there must have been a body of another Tradi- 
tion dealing with the Ksatriyas and the great part they played dur- 
ing the conquest and the political life that was the outcome of it.” 

( Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 6). 

2. In the discussion following the term “Hindu” is used;not 
in the modern sense but as denoting only the votaries of sacrifice 
and other Vedic rites as opposed to Buddhists or Jains. It is by na 
means an accurate term. An anachronism at this stage* the term ■; ! 

Hindu ” is employed only for the sake of convenience, — AUjthpr* 
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noted, however, that for the first tinie in histoiy, a large part 
of India came under the sway of one paramount power; from 
now on, therefore, a process of mutual influence and borrowing 
starts on a larger scale and has continued ever since. 

But the spread of Buddhism could not be either unpro- 
vocative or unchallenged^ The Hindus, long complacent in 
their dogmatic supanorit5% woke up at last from their ritualistic 
stupor. It is 'true that Vedic writings were criticised by the 
Upanisads even before the time of Prince Gotama; but 
Buddhism had gone dangerously farther in successfully bring- 
ing the Vedic doctrines into contempt and ridicule. So the 
Hindus, L e. the followers of the Vedic rites, determined to 
rise, and rise with one imce. They saw, to their discredit, that 
preaching had never been in their line and this drawback, for 
the time being, they set to correct The campaign in this 
revival of Vedic doctrines ( that ultimately assumed the form 
now known under the term Hinduism*’ ) opened, as was 
natural, not with any philosophic expositions but with popular 
story-books. In ancient ballads and hero-songs a nucleus was 
^found on which the new edifice was to be built The two 
epics are the best illustrations of this manoeuvre. Maha- 
bharata, for example, may be said to be the Encyclopaedia of 
this Renaissance. In a work pretending to narrate in popular 
style the history of the Bharata ( f, e. Kuru, not Pandava ) tribes 
and princes, every legend current, every school of philosophy 
and every rite of the Vedic school was exposed, explained 
and defended, cs if casually! The new religious fervour thus 
created helped, in its turn, to revive the study of the literary 
dialect of the Madhya Desa as all the religious, dootrinmre 
and philosophical works of this school were -written in tbat 
dialect. How far this attempt to revive Sanskrit succeeded, 

I. C£ e, g. tKe view ihe^t tKe S'unga dynasty wliicli iromedmtiBly 
succeeded the Maurya dynasty was a revolt of Hinduism against 
Buddhism by Pus'yamitrajthe Brahmin C.-in-C. of 
/iMuuryiit King. * 
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can be judged from the fact that for the first time in its career 

f & was employed for secular purposes in the Inscriptions 
of the first Centuiy A. D, 

But unlike F^ii and other dialects, Sanskrit could not 
descend nght to the masses. Confined as it was, for a long 
time, to literary pur^ses and doctrinaire literature, its scope 

was limited and its form fixed. It had an insular develop- 
ment and a next-worldly outlook. 

15. “Prakrit " and “ PrakriJisms ’’ 

But there were some essential factors to show that the 

mg The spoken diamcts by this time were not only many 
but each had a long and individual development. The differ- 
ence between a literary language and a spoken dialect con- 
Msts in that the latter is more liable to changes both phonetic 
and morphological. Though the spoken form of a dialect is 
precluded by its very nature from being employed for literary 

only usi^l but inevitable in literature. The revival of Sanskrit 
It must be admitted, created a wider gulf between the spoken 
and the written medium. But by the 6th Century A D 
changes in the former { 1 . a. spoken ) dialect seem to have 
been so assimilated, so consolidated, so accepted and re- 
cognised as to be introduced into the literary domain. ItwoiJd 
be surpnsmg if Sanskrit were not to be influenced by the 
spoken dialects; and that influence can be clearly detect^ in 
what are commonly called as the “ Prakritisms. ” Prakrt Tt 
is true, has no vast literature to be compared with that in 
Sansfcnt But this lack of literature is due to the afofLiS 
^d deliberate revival of Sanskrit-Mc vehicle of fa^fd 
thoughts. That with the march of the times and the advance 
of the society Sanskrit found itself out of time and out oftle 
became evident as soon as the patronising protection of the 

Gupta Kings ( 4th and 5th Century A. P.) vanished; J £ 


I \ ' '. ‘‘ -PHAKmX’VAND/* PRAKRITISMS ’’ ■' ' • . m 

■ Sanskrit -was: deticimit in expressing new turns' and new kleas" 

: could be seen from the Frakritisms therein. Incidentally, an 

i analytic study of all the F^rakritisms in this Neo-Samkni 
j would be , of great interest ' Now. on ' Sanskrit:. was -more, a 

fashion than a force. 

■ As to the dialects, by - the 6th- Century A. JX -the - pro-* 

. mises.of.the different versions ; of ' the Asokan InscriplioBs 
were fulfilled- There were now specific dialects, recognised 

■ under different- names as different Prakrts- . -.Why were they 

■ called 'Prahrts?- The word- Pmkrt mean? Primary' or- 
Basic**. It would be reasonable to hold that at the lime 
these dialects were recognised as Prakrts they had already a 
literary tradition* We refer to a language as an actuality only 
in relation to its literaiy aspect, In this case one would be 
justified to go farther and assert that when the Apabhrcinisa 
forms of dialects were in colloquial vogue those employed 
in literature which must, of a necessity, sound a little more 
archaic, were designated as Prakrts; that is to say, the liters 
ary form was rightly or { what is more likely ) wrongly 
supposed to be the “ primary *’ or ** basic * { prakri from pra* 
krti, origin, nature ) form of the spoken dialects. This view 
gains in strengtli from the fact that the few samples of the 
various Pr^rts obtaining in, Sanskrit plays etc., are types of 
- fixed or literary dialects.^ A colloquial dialect needs de- 

f, cades to get into literature and when at last it does get in 

it is only to find out that it has long ceased to be colloquial. 
That is the liistory of the Prakrts which have a probable 
development of about seven centuries, viz. from the first 
^ ■ century B. C- to the sixth century A. B. It is about the sixth 
century A- D. that we have the first grammar of the Prairts- 
It may be safely laid down as avoiding principle that a codi- 
. Jied grammar is the first signal of the decay of a dialed. 
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16. The Prakrits 

Before coming to the discussion of the Apabhrams'as we 
might better record in brief the various Prakrts. Taking into 
consideration only the literary Prakrts we have six of them; 

Maharastrl (M.), S'auraseni (S/)» Magadhi(Mgd.)» Ardha- 
Msgadhi (A. M.k Jain Maharastrl (J. M.) and Jain S'auraseni 
( J. S'. ). Of these the first three might be termed 
** dramatic ” Prakrts to distinguish them from the other three 
which, as they have been mainly employed by the Jains in 
their canonical literature, may be called the Canon Prakrts, 

Of the six M. is the Prakrt par excellence. The Prakrt 
grammarians treat elaborately only this Prakrt, dismissing the 
others, after noting a few peculiarities, with the remark 

e. “otherwise everything the same as in Maharastri/" 
In an ofLqualed line the rhetorician Dan Jin speaks of M. as 

Rf K stff ^ i 

In the dramatic literature ladies speaking S'auraseni sing in 
. Mahar^^slrL M, is essentially a lyrical dialect Pr^^rt epics 
like Gaudavaho are written in this dialect. S'., on the other 
hand, i:. chc Prakrt of the Madhya Des'a. It is nearest to 
classical Sanskrit. Hence, in dramatic literature, we find it 
employed by cultured but illiterate characters: e, g. the ladies 
of ihe upper class or the Brahmin fooL In one instance only, 
in the Karpara^manjarl, ®ven the king speaks in S'. As oppos- 
ed to both M. and S'., Magadhi is a dialect employed by the 
low-caste people. It is distinctly a Prakrt of the east. 

In contrast to the above stand the Jain Prakrts. The 
dialect in which the oldest Jain Sutras were composed is 
known as Ardha-Magadhi. It is based on the dialect spoken 
between S'aurasena and Magadha ( about Oudh ). It is morrO 
independent of Sanskrit and has more traces of older grammar. 
Like the Hindus the Jains too do not seem to use the collo- 
quial dialect for religious works; because the dialect of their 
Hpn-canonipal literature is different. It is known as the Jain 
Maharastrl and is used by the Jains of the S'vetambara school*- 
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The Digambaras had their own dialect. As it resembles 
S^auraseni in some respects it has been conveniently termed 
as jain S'auraseni.^ 

Like the dialects of the Asokan Inscriptions these vanous 
Prakrts, though much later in age, differ from the Vedic more 
on the phonetic than on the morphological or syntactical side* 
The phonetic changes in; these, dialects show that they were-; , 
actually employed in everyday life; this conclusion is amply 
justified by the few morphological and syntactical variations,, 
as will be explained in another place, 

• 17. Coxiditio 08 Changed . 

The next convenient period is the Apabhrarnsa stage. 
Roughly speaking it extends { in round figures ) from 600 
A , W to 1000 A, D; One broad feature of this period 1 3 the 
distinct development of the various dialects into the forms of 
the modern Indo— Aryan Vernaculars. The question of the 
linguistic development proper will be discussed in another 
place. Here, however, is required a slight digression in re- 
view of the political and social conditions of India during tliis 
peiiod. It is not only interesting but from our point of view 
both essential and illuminating. 

On the decline of the Gupta Empire in the 5th Centuiy 
A. D, there arose no one, single sovereign to rule over the 
whole of India. True, Har^a, in the middle of the 7th Century 
A. D., built up an Empire, But Harsa s domination was con- 
fined only to the northern part of the country. Unlike Asoka,. 
Harsa had been successfully challenged by a southern nval- 
Pulakeiin IL The Empire of Harsa was more a person^al 
than a national or institutional concern. It lived and died with 
its founder. As a matter of fact it was impassible, in the very 
nature of things, that Harsa s dynasty would inherit, an. 
Empire. In imitation of the Grand Asoka, King S ri Harsa. 
attempted to popularise Buddhism by patronising it ' Thefm ^ 
1 . For the above summary 1 am mainly indebted to Dr. W oalMf Ar 
.;^'Prakrit Haadrbapk.*’T:Ahtb^ -A- c ^ . y 
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he only showed that he was a good Buddhist but a bad states- 
man. Buddhism was a lost cause in India. Hinduism had 
strongly re -asserted itself. Neither power nor fortune of an 
Empire could now be staked on Buddhism. 

Har?a*s Empire could not survive; other Empires 
would not arise. Owing to this fact the absence of one 
paramount power, there was no more any one dialect— as, for 
example, the Magadhi in the days of Asoka — that could in- 
fluence, permeate and predominate. Even the once popular 
and powerful Mahara^tri and S'auraseni became negligible in 
this respect owing to the successful artificial rev ival of Sans- 
krit. The result was inevitable. Under various petty kings 
the various dialects flourished independently. One outcome 
of this process is rather important. People appear to have 
begun to write in the language of every-day life. If, on the 
other hand, the colloquial language had not been committed 
to writing, the term Apahhramsa would most probably not have 
arisen at all. On no other ground could that term be more 
satisfactorily explained. Though language had to change, had 
changed^ and had been changings these changes do not seem to 
have been noticed ( except by a few grammarians ). It was 
onls when two literary compositions — one in Prahrt and the other 
in the then current dialect — were placed side by side that the 
extent of the changes was made visible. The older, the original 
was the Prahrt or the basic and the changed one was Apa-- 
bhramsa i,e. corruption. Why should the modified form be un- 
derstood as corrupted? It is rather curious; but only an appeal 
to human psychology and Hindu religion might answer such 
mental process ** to commend the past and deprecate the 
present*’ Whatever that be, for the first time in Indian history 
**pi^ovincialism** appears as a positive force during this period. 

Thus ends the story. The period under review witnessed 
the culmination of the Aiiyan consolidation of India. Some 
^2500 years ago the Vedic tribes invaded India, They were a 
virile race. They carried everything before them. The aborigi- 
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n^I inHali>itants of IndiB. they mostly scattered up the moun* 
tains* down the valleys* to the furthermost comers of the suh* 
continent. They came, conquered and colonised. They deve- 
loped great religions* deep schools of philosophy* vast and 
powerful empires and a great literature. No foreigner could 
disturb them with success or impunity. But now! It is an old, 
old story in India. The invaders conquer the soil but only to 
be conquered themselves by that soil. The Arjmns in the old 

India spread and scattered. The more they spread* the more 

thej^ scattered^ the more they scattered* the more they were 
alienated. After 2000 years we find them graded ( or degrad- 
ed ) into classes* segregated into sects and combined into petty 
kingdoms. We have no desire* much less any authority, to tres- 
pass on the domain of the historian; but these circumstances, 
we would conclude* changed the course of linguistic deve- 
lopment. The various dialects were now established firm and 
independent: the mutual differences became far greater than 
at any other period.- Pali* the Asokan dialects and the various 
Prakrts differed among themselves mostly in phonetic respects. 
Bat from the Apabhramsa period mutual variance extended 
to morphology and syntax as well. It is a matter of every-day 
experience that a Marathi-speaking man cannot understand 
his Bengali brother, nor can a Bengali follow a Sindhi -speaker.* 
There were* in this period, fresh factors to accelerate such a 
process. As the period opens foreign conquerors are knocldng 
at the gates of India, impatient to disturb the peace qf the long- 
settled Aryans and to impose their rule, religion and language,* 

1. Contrast in this connexion* the case of Skt. plays wKere not 
only Skt. and Pkt. were freely employed but different Pkts, were- 
used by different characters. If these plays were staged* which 
must have been a probability, we have to presume not that there was,, 
an audience of polyglots but that the various dialects were still so 
close as to be understood by an average citizen. 

2. Sindhi is an apt' illustration in tbis respect. It uses the 
Arabic scripts and abounds in Persian words, itself being an Indo^- 
Aryan dialect. 
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18 . Scope of Comparalive Grammar 
But in spite of all the different influences they have under- 
gone, in spite of the long duration of their separate existence, 
in spile of the difference in the scope, the extent, the nature 
and even the genius of their literature, it will not be hard to 
see that these dialects are closely related; that, as a matter of 
fact, their ultimate source is one and the same. For, how- 
ever vast a literature a language may develop, its essence, its 
soul, its raison d'etre does not consist in written words. Write 
a thought, it is dead; write a language, it is dead. The living 
language is the spoken language, the language of every-day 
life, the language that serves the bare, ordinary essentials of 
man. It is such a language that forms “the continuity of man 


with man in space and time, the intellectual money of Society.” 
Literature is not so important to a writer of Comparative Gram- 
mar. He may cite it in support of his conclusions. Litera- 
ture is a book of reference to him while the spoken language 
is his original material. 

Comparative Grammar would be valuable even if it could 
only solve the puzzle of linguistic development. But its scope 
is not really so limited. It complements and supplements 
other Sciences. It helps us to reconstruct the past and to fill 
in many a gap in historj^ The path of the adventures of the 
Early Man, his habits and his thoughts, his place in and his 
relation to Nature-^such and such-like problems are to be solv- 
ed before an accurate history of the past could be made a 
source of inspiration for the future. Architecture, Archaeology, 
Anthropology, Numismatics or Scu]pture*~these are some of the 
contributory Sciences in ibis problem; and likewise Compara- 
tive Grammar too has a claim to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other honest labourers in the field. 




; 
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PART II GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 
( A ) Internal or Stritctnral Study 
19. ' How Soiinds Are'Prodiiced - ' 

In the foregoing sections we made an attempt to follow 
the course' of 'language' along historical ;■ lines., ■■From' ^ this''', ex-:"- . - 
lernal aspect of linguistic development, we. shall now turn to 
the internal or structural From this point of view Language 
may be defined as a system of articulate sounds or, to be more 
accurate, a system of groups of articulate sounds. In the 
production of these articulate sounds, says Dr. Giles ^ “ the 
chief factors are the larynx, the cavities of the mouth and the 
nose, and the lips, teeth, tongue and palate. The larynx is a 
small cartilaginous box at the top of the wind -pipe.- The upper 
end of this box opens into the back of the mouth. Across 
the middle of this box two folds of mucuous membrane stretch 
towards the centre line from the sides, to which they are at- 
tached* In the centre a slit is left between them* The folds of 
membrane are the vocal chords, the slit which is leffc between 
them is the glottis^ When these chords are tightened by the 
action of the muscles, they project farther towards the centre 
line than at other times, and in this tense condition voice is 
produced by the air flowing across their edges, which have 
been brought parallel to each other, and thus causing them to 
vibrate 

Sounds of different variety, length, depth etc. are the 
results of these vibrations. Bat the primmy classification of " 
ihfese sounds is into consonants and vowels, f. e. into those in 
the production of which the passage of the ’ air is obstructedt ’ 
and; those where it is not. A vowel - has bee^n defmed as k 
voiced sound accompanied by a free passage of air throU^^^ 

1. A Short Manuat of Comparative Fliildlbgy. p; 67.”‘ ^ ^ 
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the mouth, and not producing audible friction. " ( English 
Phonetics by Daniel Jones V In the case of consonants 
the friction is audible. There are, however, certain sounds in 
the production of which occlusion ( f. c. friction ) is so slight 
that these sounds could be described neither as consonants nor 
as vowels. They are semi-stops ( stop = consonant ), so to say» 
and ai-’e usually termed semi-vowels. This fact, by the way. 
shows, as Prof, Vendryes says, that the difference between 
vowels and consonants is a difference that becomes apparent 
only in the extremes. 


20. The Occlusives or Stops 
Occlusion or obstractior\ to the passage of air is effected 
with the aid of the lips* the tongue or the teeth etc. When the 
current of breath is obstructed by bringing into action the lips„ 
the resulting sounds— like p, 6, etc.~would be labials. When 
the teeth take a prominent part in the occlusion dentals are 
produced. The Sanskrit sounds f, d, etc. are examples of the 
denials. It would be easy to notice a certain difference bet- 
ween the labial and the dental occlusion. The former takes 
place in one and only one position, that is to say, no occlusion, 
by the lips is possible except by closing them together; while, 
in the case of the dental occlusion the point of contact of the 
tip of the tongue^ and the teeth can, and does, shift to more 
than one place. This fact explains why labial sounds like p, 
etc. are the same in almost all the languages. As to the dental 
stops there is a variety. If the tongue touches the teeth in-bet- 
ween them dental sounds like Sanskrit or French result;, 
if the tongue is bent down the hollow of the teeth ( which is 
called the alveole ), sounds like that of t in English words 
like the or that ” or of th in words like “ thin, thick ** etc. are ' 
produced; and when the tip of the tongue is pressed back- 
wards against the upper part of the teeth, Sanskrit sounds like 
t, d etc. are produced. These latter are called cerebrals. 





, Quoted by Dr, Sidheswar Varma, p. 58. 


DURATIVES 


Likewise is there a possibility of variety with the velar or 
the guttural sounds. If the occlusion occurs a little further back 
into the mouth, gutturals proper i. e. sounds like Sanskrit k, g, 
etc. are produced; when, however, the occlusion takes place 
in the front part, the resulting sounds would be those like Skt. 
c or 5 . These latter are called palatals. It is necessary to 
point out here that besides those noted above, there is nothing 
to preclude the existence of numerous intermediary places of 
contact or- occlusion. Those mentioned are the ones with 
which we are immediately concerned. 

We have noted above that the vocal chords vibrate in the 
production of these sounds. Different sounds may be pro- 
duced as this vibration is slack or tense. When the vibration 
is slack, sounds like p etc. are produced. These are 
termed SreatAed or unvoiced stops. When the vibration is 
tense the vocal chords are brought quite close to each other, 
producing sounds like g, d, b etc. These, in contrast, are the 
voiced stops. Ancient Indian grammarians have already 
noticed this difference. They distinguished them as hard (un- 
voiced ) or soft ( voiced ). With certain languages, as, for 
example, in Sanskrit, there is apparent a tendency to let out a 
gust of breath in producing certain sounds with the result that 
we now recognise in these languages sounds called aspirates. 
Corresponding to the stops the aspirates are unvoiced like kh, 
ih, ph etc. or voiced like gh, dh, bh etc. 

21. Duratives 

Let us consider a case where the occlusion is neither close 
nor jerky. For no moment would the passage of air, in sudi , i. . 
a case, be completely stopped. There is throughout a slight 1 
opening for the passage of air. In such circumstanoes th^ ' 
sounds produced could more aptly be' described as darative^' 
^dian stops; they have been also termed as Mcatives, spirad0^''’^' 
dlliK There is neither complete implosion ( i. c. stopping 
br^th .) nor sudden explosion ( i, e. letting ; out fareath.l’i! 


S.I.A,L 3 
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Besides, the semi-occlusion could take place iti any position, 
by means of the lips, the teeth, the tongue etc# As a result, 
for evei:y stop, voiced or unvoiced, aspirate or un -aspirated, 
velar or palatal or labial or dental etc,, we have a correspond- 
ing spirant Thus, the English / is dento-labial, $ dental, 
Sanskrit 3" and ^ palatal and cerebral respectively, ch (x) in 
the German word Buck velar and so on. 

Occlusion in the case of spirants is weaker than in the 
slops mentioned above; in the production of certain sounds, 
however, it is still weaker# Such are the sounds y and u?, for 
example. These arc the semi-vowels referred to above. Of 
course, one would be justified to term them “semi-consonants ' 
as welL We shall see later on how easily y and w merge 
into vowels, especially as the second element in diphthongs. 

With vowels there is no occlusion at all. They are classi- 
fied as velar, labial or palatal according as the current of 
breath is forced out from the back of the mouth, througtf the 
lips, or from against the roof or palate. 

It has been presumed so far that in the production of all 
the sounds described above, the nasal passage would remain 
closed. But when a certain portion of the air is let out through 
the nose, nasals are produced. The nasal passage could be 
kepi open during the production of any sound. There could 
be nasal vowels as well as nasal stops of each and every 
variety mentioned above. 


22. Length 

Besides that of voice, occlusion and nasality, both vowels 
and consonants admit of a difference of length. Roughly 
speaking any sound is considered long if, in producing it, comf< 
paratively more time s required than usual* So vowels and 
consonants can be distinguished as short or long. Vowels like 
L or u are long corresponding to short vowels a, U a eta 
^milarly a double consonant would be the corresponding long 
form of a single consonant It would be observed that com!- 


GROUPS OF SOUNDS OR PHONEMES 


parativcly more effort ( /. e. time ) is required to pronounce | 

kh than k. The condition of duplication is essential as it ex* f 

eludes consonantal groups like kt^ etc, which could not be a j-: 

long form of any corresponding short consonant. Id and kk 
are different In kt, for example, the point of occlusion is not f 

one, it is shifted from one to another place; that is to say, the | 

“ locality ” of implosion (as k is the implosive sound in the 
group At ) and the locality of the explosion { as t is the | 

sound exploded ) are different But in pronouncing kk, on | 

the other hand, the occlusion is retained in the same place as, | 

but for a' longer time than,' that of single A, ' , This distinciion : ’ "I 
in the length waS' recognised as early as the vedic dialects* ' .| 

23. Groups of Souiids or P/noneme^ ' i 

Language consists not of mere sounds but of groups of I 

sounds or of what are called the phonemes* ** A phoneme is 
a group of sounds which are related in character and are such I 

that no one of them ever occurs in the same position as any | 

other in connected speech in a particular language. And | 

further a language, as Prof* Fendryes remarks, is ccnstitiited | 

not by isolated phonemes but by a system of phonemes. It 
seems, therefore, more than justifiable to assert that for our 
purpose not only an analytical but a synthetical study of 
sounds is essentiaL 
The Syllable 

The syllable is the earliest recognised group of sounds. 

There is evidence in the oldest literature which goes to prow > / 
that syllable is earlier than word. As a matter of fact, '> 

the time the art of writing was first known or introduced; : ^ * 

■syllable was the only unit in which sounds were measured and ) > ' > 
grouped. (Note the Skt word “mMm, measure” for a syllable). 

The different metres of the Vedic hymns depend for their ' . , 
cadence, length etc. not on a number of letters {or words, as ia 
usual in later poetry ) but entirely on the number of syllaUes^ ; / • 

I. lI'uHetiii ef the.SeKeol o'l Vel. II, ^ -j- 
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Though the syllable has thus been recognised from the 
earliest times, our conception of a syllable differs consider- 
ably from that of our ancestors. 'The difference, essential as it 
is, may better be brought out by a concrete illustration. A 
sound -group like AKA, e, consists, according to both the 
old and the modern conceptions, of two syllables. But in ex- 
plaining where the first syllable ends and the second begins 
the ancient and the modern grammarians part ways. Accord- 
ing to the former the first and -KA the second syllable. 
But now we know that the pronunciation of a stop like K con- 
sists of two distinctly discernible slages-that of implosion "when 
the breath is held in and that of explosion when the breath is 
let out. This conception of an implosive and an explosive K 
sound leads to the conclusion that both these sounds cannot 
form one and the same syllable. The better and more rea- 
sonable explanation would be that the sound-group AKA con- 
sists of two syllables viz, AK^-and-K^A where if ^ represents 
the implosion and if ^ the explosion of the sound if. We would 
then be in a position to say that an implosion ends one and 
an explosion begins another syllable. From this point of view. 
Prof, Meillet defines syllable as “ la tranche comprise entre 
deux termes extremes des movements d'ouverture et de fer- 
meture. *’ ( p. 97 ), 


24. Word or Phrase 

It was maintained at the very opening of this work that 
Language was nothing if it did not convey impressions. A 
particular image is formed in the brain which is expressed or 
made visible by a verbal image so to say. A verbal 
image is an external counterpart of an internal impression. 
The latter might be said to be conveyed, communicated, 
translated or expressed through the former. The form, how- 
ever, under which the verbal image is expressed, perceived and : 
understood, is the sound-groups known as words qr phra^ses. 

■■ ' „ ' ' I"/-' ' 


"MORPHEMES” AMD .^‘SEMANTEMES” 


3? 


Unlike the syllable, a word, though a groiip of syllables, 
eannot be phonetically defined. Of a syllable it could be 
said that implosion ended one and explosion commenced 
another syllable. It cannot likewise be laid down where 
a word begins or where a word ends. There are, however, 
certain features which mark the end of a word. For example, 
a sound at the final of a word undergoes a peculiar phonetic 
treatment; it develops in a different ’way than the same sound 
in the body of a word. It is easy to see the reason. The final 
part is usually the weakest part of the word. In Sanskrit, for 
example ( as will be shown later ), a stop at the end has not the 
same pronunciation ( or articulation ) that it has in-between the 
body of a word. The old grammarians tell us that the final 
ones, in such cases, are z. e, “unexploded.” Besides, in 
dialects like the Vedic and the Greek, the final of a word 
carries the cac5izra. In Sanskrit again the Samdhi rules affect 
the final of a word. Nevertheless a word can only be defined 
with precision in its morphological limitations; phone iically, 
besides carrying an accent, a wwd has no limitations. 

25. “ Morphemes ” and “ Semantemes 
Such a word or phrase plays' a dual role. On the one 
hand it represents an idea and on the otheiyl indicates the rela- 
tion between various ideas. Thus in an example like KP?: 

(Ramah paniyam pihati) the words ’CPT:, TOR*? and 
represent, firstly, the different ideas of “ a particular person, 
water, and drinldng ” respectively; and secondly, by the very 
{ grammatical ) form are indicated the relations of the three 
words with each other. These two different roles of a word 
are known as semasiolo^ical and morphological, and their study 
as Semantics and Morphology respectively. Semantics deals 
with words when they express an idea and Morphology when 
they indicate the relation between those different ideas. 
Words expressing the relation between various ideas are 
known as “ Morphemes and words when they express mere' 
ideas are Semantemes. ** 
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(B) Indo-European Phonology 


26. Phonetics 

Now that we have gone over, however briefly, the gene- 
ral principles of phonetics, it would be possible to give an 
outline of the phonology of the primitive L E. dialect. A know- 
ledge of the latter is quite essential for a detailed study of the 
Indo- Aryan languages. It is as important as the background 
of geographical knowledge for a study of history. 

It has been mentioned above that the primitive L E. dia- 
lect was only hypothetical. We know no more about its origin 
or structure than what could be reconstructed by a compa- 
rative slud}^ of the earliest known dialects of this branch. 

These dialects are the eight mentioned above. Ii is not to 
be expected that any single one of them could claim, to the 
exclusion of the others, to represent the primitive dialect with 
more honesty or in greater details.' 


27. CoBsoiiaiits. '' , 

The L E. had a series of labials and a series of dentals 
and these sounds— with a few exceptions — have been faith- 
fully represented by the various dialects as the following 
examples will show; 


Skt. bharami Aves. barami; Arm. herem\ 

Gk. fero; Lat, fero, 

1, In the following pages sounds, forms or words which are 
not known to have existed i. e. which are only hypothetical, are 
marked with an asterisk. 


CONSOHAHTS 


I, E n. 

Skt tray ah Gk tres; Lat tre$. 

!. E N. 

Skt. da mail ( ); Gk. domos; Lat. domus; Slav. domu. 

Skt padam ); Gk pQda\ Lat pedem, 

I. E ^dk 

Skt dkumah ( 1^: ); Gk thamosi LaLfumus; 

O, Slav, dymu* 

Skt riidhka ( ); Gk e-rathros; Lat riiher; etc. 

It might be mentioned in this connection tliat no I. E* 
dialect distinguishes any unvoiced aspirate from the corres-^ 
ponding unvoiced un -aspirate; /. e. coi*responding to p, i etc* 
there are no ph, ih etc. Sanskrit is the only exception in this 
respect; but even Sanskrit does not represent these unvoiced 
aspirates with any frequency, ph, th etc. are not as common 
in Sanskrit as bk, dh etc. In Avestic» as in Greek, there are 
spirants /* p, x equivalent to Sanskrit ph,th, kk e. 

Skt. kakhati ( ) to laugh; Aves. xaxan. 

Skt. phmkara ( ); Gk fusa etc. 

The Velars 

Unlike the labials and the dentals* the L E. velars have 
not been represented with any unifonnity. As a matter of 
fact two distinct developments could be detected in ,the case 
of I. E velars *(5w etc. In one group there is the "W sound 
present with the result that Latin, for example, has qu for w. 

In the other group L E. etc. have become simple 

gutturals. In Sanskrit itself there is a two-fold development 
of such simple gutturals, The Sanskrit treatment <£ 
etc. depends on the following vowel. These L E velars bxb 
represented in Sanskrit by gutturals except before original 
fmlatal vowels where they become palatal sounds c, j etc. 

Rmmplet : 

Skt. rekah (^^;), Gk. hipos; Skt. rinahti ( ), 

lincfao; but Gk: leloipe^ Skt rireea Gk. elip^i Skt 
( Lat quid^ Gk fi, but Skt ciV .{ f%5. ) etc. 


‘ J Hi 
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These Sanskrit palatal sounds should not, however, be 
confused with the original series of palatals in the I. E. These 
latter ( denoted as etc, ) become in Sanskrit corres- 

ponding palatal sibilants. Thus 1. E. '^^^>Skt. s\ L E. 
V>Skt z , 1. E. ^g^h>SkL etc. 

Examples' 

Gk Mittos\ Lat. {m-)‘clitus, but Skt. s'rutah 
, GL hands, but Skt. sma-h ( ^: ) etc. 

2S. Sibilants 

If the L E. is rich in stops or consonants as described 
above, it is extremely poor in . continuants or fricatives. As 
a matter of fact there is only one such phoneme, the sibilant 
S\ Its treatment, however, in the various dialects is compli- 
cated enough; it varies according to the position of S itself 
or according to the preceding and following sounds. 

1. Initially L E. *$ is preserved except in the Iranian, 
Armenian, Greek and Brittanic dialects where it becomes 
k e. 

Skt sanah { ) “old”, Lith. senas, Lat senex, Goth. 

sinista ( ‘ oldest * ), but Arm. hin etc. 

2. In certain positions it is preserved in all languages,"* 
especially between original and e, g, 

Skt ( ^^ ), “he dresses f himself, Aves. Paste, 

Gh festal, Lat aestis. 

3. In other positions L E. has undergone different 
changes. It is interesting to note in this connection that these 
changes spread over a contiguous area eastwards. Thus 
after k in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ), Slavonic and Armenianj 
after h, i and u in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ) and Slavonic; and 
after k, r, i and u in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ) alone, original 
*5 becomes s, and this latter again changes to s in Sanskrit. 

Skt paksyam * I shall speak Aves. pax^ya, 

Skt “he is thirsty", Lith. -to etc, . ; 


CEREBRALS 
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(4) In front of voiced sounds *s becomes voiced i. e. *z. 
This in its turn, becomes under the stole circumstances 
as becomes In Sanskrit this changes to but is 
lost at the end of a word and also in the middle of a word in 
front of a voiced stop. But though lost, it leaves its trace on 
the preceding vowelJ 

- 29., Cerebrals 

So far not a word has been said about the cerebrals; and 
this for the simple reason that Indo-European dialects show 
no traces of any original cerebrals. Even at the present time, 
in the entire L E. family, the existence of the cerebrals is a 
distinctive characteristiG of only the Indo- Aryan languages. 
Though the modern Norwegian has a i sound it is found only 
after a r sound. In no other L E, language is there any real 
or independent cerebral. It is not found freely in Sanskrit 
itself where cerebrals mostly occur in certain positions as, e.g., 
after 5 etc. 

An Explanation (?) 

We have seen above how the I, E. *5 became s in Sanskrit. 
In the light of this fact cerebrals in the Sanskrit have been ex- 
plained as follows: 

The change of 5 (and z) to sA-sounds (f. e. v S ) ^after 
the sonants i u r and the consonant k goes back probably to a 
dialectical variation within the I. E. itself and certainly to the 
period of the Indo-Iranian community, 

1, TKe following example will make the point clear. Take 
the Ski. root Sad be seated. The weak stem of this root 

should be ^Sasd-on the analogy of papt (qcg;)-from the root pat 
(q*H) * to fall * ( as in the Vedic perfect ), As a matter of fact we 
have not *Sasd-* but ^sed. The explanation is this. ' The 1. E. 
form would be *8esd‘-, infront of would change to So the 
Indo-'Iranian form would be ^Bezd-^^ In Sanskrit the will be lost 
but not before it has lengthened the previous vowels, thus giving 
us the Skt. weak stem S^d-^* , , 
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** In Sanskrit, between vowels, these sounds appearing as 
s were distinguished from the descendants of the L E. palatal 
stops-— s' j A— but before stops both developed in the same 
way as s (and *?). An 1. E. dental immediately following 
these sounds became in Sanskrit a corresponding cerebral vw. 
f fh Of the groups thus formed si and stk 

remained in Sanskrit while and ^zdk became d and dh 
with the lengthening of a preceding short vowel other than r. 

Further n, if preceded in the same word ( or word- 
group) by s or r, whether immediately or at a distance, provid- 
ed no sound involving articulation with tongue-tip intervened^ 
became n. 

“ Lastly, s ( and ) preceding stops other than dentals^ 
preceding s and probably finally became i ( and d 

Thus could be accounted for the Sanskrit ithddh and n 
( ^ S ^ ^ or )* The fact that in Sanskrit initial cerebrals are 
few and far between lends a further support to the above 
suggested origin ( or explanation ) of those cerebrals. 



30. Sonants y v r 1 m and n 

The I. E. is as rich in sonants as it is complicated in their 
treatment But, for our purpose, a summary of Pro/, Meillefs^ 
lucid discussion would be sufficient. 

On the whole four different treatments of the I. E, sonants 
could be discerned according to the position they occupy in the 
body of a word ; in any case, they are either vowels dr conso- 
nants. 

(1) As consonanfs they stand 

(a) at the initial of a word before a vowel or another 
consonant, e. 

Skt yakrt ), Lat. zcc«r, Aves, yahar^\ 

Skt. virah ( ), Aves. viro, Lat uir, etc.; 

t. Pro/. P, Turner. J. R. A. S. 1924, pp, 555 ft 
2 . IntroducHon a letude comparatives des langues TndO'*Euro^ 
peennes, pp. 76-96, 

U; ' V 
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(h) between two vowels, e» g. 

Skt naman ( ), Lat nomen » Gk enoma, etc. 
or (c) between a consonant proper and a vowel, e. 

Skt plavate ( ), O. Slav, plovetu 

SkL madbya ( ). Lat medius, etc.; 

(2) Between a vowel and a consonant (proper or so- 
nant ) the sonants serve as the second element of a diphthong^^ 

Gk. eisi, Skt eh’ ( ), Aves. aeiti\ 

hnt aagmen, Skt, ojman 

Gk, pleusomi, Skt plosyati {w*^f^)'^platlsyati, e:tc, 

(3) Before another vowel, sonants are vowels, e, g, 

Skt pupluve from an older ^pupl^we. 

In such cases the sonant becomes reduced vowel plus the 
consonantal element it represents* e. g. 

Gk hios. Ski, j{i)ya i f^m ), Gf. Vedic martya 
read as marKOyct ( ) or martiya { 3R[fS?f ) for the metre; 
and (4) initially in front of a consonant or between two con- 
sonants a sonant is treated as a vowel, e, g, Skt. pint ah 
Skt sunah ( ), Gk kunbs etc* 

3L Vowels 

For a long time the 1. E. vowels were supposed to have 
been faithfully preserved by Sanskrit (f. e, Indo-Iranian branch) 
only. But it has now definitely been demonstrated that Greek 
and Latin are more faithful in preserving the 1. E. 
while Sanskrit (and the Indo-Iranian branch) confused the 
three original *0 *0 all in one a. We have seen above 
how in the treatment of the L E. velars Sanskrit shows traces, 
of an earlier inasmuch as it changes the original velars into.. 
palatals before front vowels. 

Examples:— 

Skt. sacate, {^^), Gk epeiau heLt'sequitur, 


^a. 


Skt. rathali ( X Aves. ra^o. Lat rota* 

Skt ajUmi ( ), Aves. ammi, Gk ago etc. 
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That *0 had also a length can be seen from the 
following examples ; 

*0, Skt. ma negative 
^0. Skt. danam ( Lat. donum, 

* 5 . Skt. maia ( ), Gk mater, Lai. mater, etc. 

There are, however, instances where for Sanskrit i Greek 
•and Latin show an a, as in 

Skt. pita ( T%T ), Gk. pater, Lat. pater, 

Skt. sthitah ( ), Gk statos, etc. 

From such instances, an indeterminate sound is supposed 
•to have existed in the primitive I. E. This sound is denoted by 
This is quite distinct from inasmuch as the latter is 
represented as a in the Indo-Iranian group. 

To sum up, primitive L E. had vowels *c ( short 

and long) and sonants which were treated 

as vowels in certain positions and as consonants in certain 


:■ I 

prohibitive particle ), Gk. me. 



others; besides L E* was^rich in occlusives too inasmuch as it 
possessed a velar, a palatal, a labial and a dental series; while 
was the only phoneme of continuant articulation. 


32. Morphology 


Surveying as we have done the sound system of the primi- 
tive L E, dialect, we might as well go briefly over the nature 
of its sound-groups or words; an analysis of these latter would 
he necessary before we close this part of our study. 

If we compare the words in a Sanskrit sentence with those 
of an identical sentence in any of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages the first thing that would strike us would be the 
peculiar “.complexity of the Sanskrit word. By “comple- 
xity** is meant that feature of the Sanskrit word by which it 
•expresses the part played by itself in a sentence by its very 
form and not as in any modern vernacular by the position it 
occupies in a sentence. Thus a Sanskrit word like 
Ramam, is in itself sufficient to indicate the part it plays — 
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irrespective of the position in which it is placed within the 
body of a sentence. To put it in general terms, a Sanskrit word 
indicates its value (i. e. the part it plays in a sentence) by a 
mere change in its form. Thus we have different forms like 
etc. to indicate its different relations with the 
other words in the sentence. Moreover we notice in such forms 
that there is a constant element (as in the above example )* 
and a variable element. This latter gives its value to the word. 
This variable element that expresses the part played by the 
word the number, the gender, the case etc.) is called the 
termination or inflexion. The immutable element preceding, 
the termination is the stem. 

In the above instance the stem, viz. Rama, is a complete 
unit by itself. But there are cases where the stem would 
admit of further analysis. Take the Sanskrit word Dataram 
) “a giver ( acc. sing. ). Here the termination is 
— am, and the stem is datr-{ ). But this stem js itself 
composed of two parts, viz. da expressing the idea of 

giving and the suffix. Thus we find a word like 

dataram (S[T^RR) reducible to three elements, (1) the root da- 
(set), (2) the suffix — tr~{ ), Wd (3) the termination -am 

( ); where the root expresses the general sense, the suffix,^ 

the exact value, and the termination, the part -to-be-played 
of the word. The value, therefore, of such an I. E. word is 
said to be “ complex. But the elements themselves are not 
detachable, nor do they exist in isolation, nor convey any 
sense by themselves. 

The order of these elements too is fixed as root, suffix 
and termination. The peculiarity -of the L E. word is that it 
contains only one root and one termination, but a single word 
can contain an indefinite number of suffixes. 

Root \ 

An 1. E. root has certain phonetic restrictions. 5 r,. 
ia} No I, E. root begins and ends at the same tinie with 
an unaspirated stop. Thus we can have roots only 
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nr *i'embh- etc. A Skt. root like gad (»t^-to speak, could only 
be a borrowing as it ends in. as well as begins with, an un-as- 
oirated stop. ( It should be remembered that Sanskrit usually 
preserves original aspirates, though in case an original word 
has two aspirates Sanskrit reduces it to one ). 

[b) Roots beginning with voiced aspirates do not end in 

uiivoiced and vies vcfsc* i . i i 

(c) No monosyllabic root ends with e: o: zero. 

^ •' ' • 

An I. E. suffix is primary or secondary according as it is 

added to the root [as in s'rav-as («P«)] or to the stem [as in 
s'rauas-COyo]- Moreover some suffixes are added only to 
particular stems, e. g. the suffix-^r to the root in e degree etc. 
( See section 34). 

I. E has two varieties of inflexions: (1) one for the verb 
and (2) one for the noun. These two have only one cate^ry 

in common Ufa. the number- singular, plural and dual. Ihe 

verb, inks inflexion, indicates the person i, e. the speaker, the 
spoken to, or the spoken of. Noun inflexion indicates the case 
j. e. the relation of the noun with the various other words 
in the sentence. 

33, Accent 

Like root, suffix and termination, the I, E. accent also is a 
morphological element inasmuch as it fixes the value of a 
word in a sentence. In the Vedic hymns, every word, with a 
lew exceptions, receives a tone. The place of the udatta 
«8 this tone is called, determines in many cases the character of 
and the part played by a word, as the following examples 
will show: — 

Skt. WAman a song ...Nomina Adimis 

Skt. brahman (5111=3^ a priest Nomina Agentis 

^ U See section below. 
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Greek agrees in this respect with the Vedic to the extent 
of even the accented syllable, e.g. i 

Skt vara^-h Gk. tomo-s f>n***Nomina Aciionis 

Skt. vard-h Gk. tom6-s ....... ..A/^omzna A^entis 

Skt. a boat, is, by the place of its accent, a 

f 20 mz'na a.igen^fs while Greek has retained the nomina adionis 

p/6-os, navigation, from the same root as in Sanskrit. 

In the case of a Vedic verb the accent determines the 
character of the clause (i. 0. idea). It may be noted that, like 
accent, the absence of accent too is a morphological element 
inasmuch as (in the Vedic, for example ) an unaccented verb 
denotes a principal clause and an unaccented substantive, the 
vocative case. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

34. Vowel Gradation 

Like the accent and closely related to it, ablaut or vowel 
gradation plays an important part in I. E. morphology. Besides 
the 1. E. the Semitic branch utilises vowel -gradation and as it 
"does so more freely than the former, it would be better, to have 
a clear idea of this phenomenon, to refer to some of its ex- 
amples. An Arabic root is entirely characterised by its conso- 
nants. The vowels therein only serve to determine the gram- 
matical function of the root as its form, its part-to-be-played 
in a sentence and so on. Thus the Arabic root qtU to kill, has 
a perfect (active) qatala, perfect (passive) qutila, imporiect 
(active) ya-qtulu, imperfect (passivej yu-qatalu and so on. 

In all these forms the consonants remain the same viz. qtl 
while the vowels change according to the particular formation. 

A similar phenomenon obtains in the I. E. and it was re- 
ferred to above as ablaut or vowel-gradation. The I. E, root is 
as well characterised by its consonants, f. 0 . these latter do not 
change whatever be the formation. It is- the vowels that indi- 
cate the particular type of formation mxd beyond that thie:L E. 
vowels do not affect the. root. die vos^s alone i "? 

change they do so not as freely as in the *Arabie instance, cited. . ^ , 
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Examples 


Full Grade 

pe^poitha 
{ I MMeii 
foedus 
hheddyati 

buhSdhai^^) 
jajdsatW^) 

h can be plainly seen from the above examples that there 
is a relationship between the quality of a vowel and the place 
of the accent. Thus the full-grade is accent^, e/ Skt. 
I/. 1. See. nete I page 41 above, ' 


Gk. peitho 

H trust ) 

Lat fido 

Skt bhettum ( ) 

Skt, b6dhayafi(%m^) 
Skt jbsati ( ## ) 


Zero-grade 
e pe-pithmen 
( we trusted ) 
fid-es 

bhinnd ( ) 
babudhimd (fffw) 
jus46, (l^ ) 




above. The variation too is somewhat fixed. Thus vowels 
or *0 vary with zero, i, e. are dr opped. Every morphological 
element in I. E. contains a vowel, which appears in one form 
only viz. as (or *o) or nil Thus we have the grade or 
*0 alternating with zero-grade, e. g, 

e-grade o-grade s^ero-grade 

Gk. petomai Gk pStasmai Gk eptomen 

Skt. patami Skt patayami (qmqrffif) Skt. paptuhi^'^) 

Skt. sadah {mi) Skt sadayati Skt. seduh (%|:) 

... ■ ■ : K'^sezdd 

From Skt. forms like patayami (qi?rqif?r), sadayati etc. 

it can be seen that long and long *o also alternate with 
the zero-grade. 

In the case of original diphthongs too the system of 
gradation is the same, the zero-grade, however, representing 
only the second element of the diphthong. Thus we have. 
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bd^hayail srofram i^^),^avah (mW:) 

etc. The zero-grade is unaccented, e* g, Skt. j as 4a 
dru4d {^):gav-a' (j^ 

But this general formulae 6 (e): o (o): is^ro does not ex- 
plain all vowel changes. There are, for example, forms as; 
Skt da-Jha-mi : dhiidh (F^rT ) 

Skfc. stha i sthi4dh 

Skt. d^-da-mz (?[^rft) : di4ah ^ 

Gk. e-sta-mi : sta4os 

where Skt a varies with z. This? was mentioned above as 
the descendant of I. E. and Skt a goes back to original 
or * 0 . So we have to postulate a gradation : *o : to ex* 
plain such vowel-changes. Other I. E. dialects have instances 
in support of such a gradation, e. g, 

Lat S8-men ; : $a4as 

Lat. do-nizm vda4ns 

Gk. thl-mi ifha-mes &ic. 

Such is the vowel gradation in the I. E. languages. In : 

the case of Sanskrit the ancient Indian grammarians have 
noticed this phenomenon. But laekiug as they did the mate- 
rials for a comparative study, we should not be surprised if 
I their interpretation be different. To them the vowels i a f 
I etc., z. e. the zero-^rade, represented the original vowels and 
a. (e), o fo) etc. were the gum or vrddhi (gfe) of these. But we 
now know that e and o were the original vowels (though Sari* • 
dkrit had confused them both into one a ) and that i and u et4 
are only the zero or the weak grade of the original vowels. 

This brings us to the end of our survey. It has been both 
brief and hurried. But it is still sufficient enough for our pur- 
pose, an exhaustive study of the Indo-Arj’^an branch. It 
w-as necessary for this to have an idea of the back-ground; thcr ^ 
historical and the structural review of the I, E. described ;iri > 
the foreg ring pages forms this back-ground We now turn to 
the Indo- Aryan branch. 

at AL4 




PART UI 
The Inclo-Airyans 
35. Early Home of the Aryans* 

If a modem descendant of the earliest Aiyan invaders in 
India were, with the help of somethms like Wells Time- 
Machine. to transfer himself to the days of his ancestors, his 
difficulty would he in selecting a particular age or year. Nor 
could he. were he to lull himself into a Shavian dream as in 
Man and Superman, find his hahUat of.yore. Could he iden- 
tify his Dream-land with the India he is living in? No; not 
as long as he sees himself (in the Dream ) a sturdy man tend- 
ing flock of sheep or herd of cattle. It is not likely to be 
India. ” says Dr. Giles. “ for neither flora nor fauna, as deter- 
mined by ..language, is characteristic of this area. Where 

then could thus Dream-land be? . 

This comparison of the probable habitat of the earliest 
Indo-European race (or the “ Wiros.- as Dr. Giles has conve- 
niently christened them ) to a Dream-land would appear appo- 
site; for there is absolutely no sense of certainty about its 

location. Scholars are unanimous only in doubting and agree 

Mily in differing. Nevertheless the following among the many 

views deserve to be noticed. c j j 

(1) First comes the view of Professor Otto Schrader 
which long held the ground. “ According to him. the domi. 
dile to whkjh we could trace back the oldest of the forrn or 
fawns of speech which ultimately developed into modern Indo- 
European languages was probably to he sought for on the 

w^mnn borderland of Asia and Europe in the Steppe country 
of southern Russia.’ ^ 

Jt, tKe Map facing p. 95* L» S. L, VoL I, Part I. 

2, Cambridge History of Lidia^ VoL 1* p, 68* 

3* Linguistic Survey of India* VoL I> Part 1* pp. 95. 

' ’ ■ ■■ ' 
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|;2) Secandly, there is the view like that of /, de M or gm 
which places the original home of the tribes speaking the 
^rliest Indo-European dialect in Siberia^ 

(3) The authority of Astronomy (as could be gleaned from 
the earliest Indo-European documents and literature) makes 
the primitive Indo-European a compatriot of the Polar Bear. 

:(4) Ur. Giles, on the other hand, discussing, as mentioned ' 
above, the^flom and fauna, referred to in the earliest literature, 
definitely takes back this clan to Burope. - **is there,’* he asks, 
"'‘any part, of Europe which combines' pastoral and agriGultural ■ 

• country in close connecti'on, whioh has in combination hot low- . 

. lying plains suitable for the growth of grain, and rich upland 

pasture suitable for flocks and herds, and at the same time 
trees and birds of the character already described?” His 
own answer is, “ There is apparently only one such area in 
Europe, the area which is bounded on its eastern side by “the 
Carpathians, on its south by the Balkans, on its western side 
by the Austrian Alps and the Bobmer wood^ and on the north 
by the Erzgebirge and the mountains which link them up with 
the Carpathians,’*^ 

(5) Lastly may be mentioned the view or views, sug- 
gested more by honest sentiment than by convincing logic, of 
persona that make the earliest Indo-Europeans the inhabitants 
of their own country. 

It should be made clear at the outset that, from a purely 
scientific point of view, only two of the above five would 
deserve serious consideration; the view of Professor OUo 
Schrader and that of Dr. Giles. Though the first is based 
mainly on philology while the second calls in the aid* of other 

• sciences like geology!' etc,, both work back from the (definite- 
ly ) Imown* to the unknown. The facts known- are the lingkte- 
tic material from the eight early Indo-European dialects;, 
hut more important than these are the in^3%5tionk df^^e. 

■ Mitani g^d the Hittite tribes of Asia Minor; ‘The latter 
jf. Ibid* 2^ Gav^ridge History of 
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,h ,, appears fco be” Indo-European and Ae inscriptions thenlselves ; 

’ 'i .,me supposed to belong to the 15th century B.C, The qiies- i 

I' tion would arise, how did an Indo-European tribe like the I 

, I , Hittites happen ^to reach this part of Asia Minor in the middle \ 

I ||, ,of the second millennium B.C.? According 'to. Professor 

I f I' Schrader the earliest tribes v/andered forth by a route north of j 

! f ; the Caspian Sea and then turning southwards they branched I 

cff into two, one turning eastwards into India and the other ! 

into Persia and further west. But to this route i)r. Giles raises 
; objections on geological grounds and says that the route at | 

’ ^ the time of the proposed migration would ha^^e been impass- I 

' i ! able to primitive men moving with their families, their floch|^ I 

' [ and their herds .and adds that al tlie time the Caspian Sea 'i 

: I extended much further to the north and ended in an area of j 

; : ;Ui swamps and quick-sands, while at an earlier period which, j 

! I> perhaps however, does not transcend that of the migration, ; 

5 . it spread far to the east and included within its area the sea 

j I [;i ,'of Aral and possibly much of the low-lying plains beyond.*’* 

• ! ; j; If, now, this latter conjecture be correct, the Vedic seers 

: .1; must be congratulated on their good memory and its faithful 



-record. For, if we go back for a moment to the Vedic litera- 
ture, we find that the conditions attributed by Dr* Giles to 
^the parts round about the Caspian Sea tally, as if by an 
accident, with those that be-set the early migratory tribes on 
tiieir route. Let us take, for example, hymns sung in praise 
•of Indra. While Varuna is known both to the western and the 
eastern tribes Indra is a god peculiar to the latter only. The 
probable explanation is that the eastern tribes set out on a 
more adventurous and difficult course of migration and hence 
they were in constant need of a bold, brave and strategically- 
minded leader. This role of a leader Indra seems to have 
played with success. It was god Indra who led these Aryans 
ind their ancestors in those early migrations. The difficulties, 
herefora, that Indra had overcome would perhaps give us art 
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idea of the route that lay before him all the feats of 
Indra, the of t-mentioned ( and mentioned always with a sense ‘ 
of admiration 'and obligation ) are breaking up mountains; 
making ways across rivers or leading safe round the marshy 
places. Thus for example, in R. V. I 33-xi-xii, we have, 

. f R f i ■ ' ^ 

- - ■ ■ ■ ^tm^l lit mm 5 ^- 3 ^ tr ‘ 

■' Tramlation:'. •' ■ ^ ■ 

• The waters flowed the opened paths along,* ' 

While Vftra in their midst arose ; ^ ' 

But him our Indra fierce, firm and strong 
Did smite. To smite he ever knows. 

Ilibisha, firm as rock , was rent asunder. 

By Indra who did walk in wrath ^ ‘ ■ ‘ ' 

Scattering the hot earth, by his thunder,' ' 

■' When it rose mount-like across the path, / 

Anyhow the route thus seems to have lain along marshy' 
and mountainous tracts and if the primitive people succeeded we ’ 
can well understand their dangers and diff icultiesi If. therefore, 
the habitat proposed hy Dr. Giles was the real original on^ 
then it is more probable that the eastern branch had to round 
the north of the Caspian ■( and of Aral, too, if it formed p^t df 
the Caspian) Sea. As they turned southwards from somewheiTe* 
m Turkestan some tribes were left behind. These latter were* 
probably the people whose dialect must have been the re** 
cently discovered Tokharian, But the habitat of the Danubiari' 
plains, it should be remembered, holds good only^fdr the perw^^ 
the earliest literature ^extant. Before that,- the tribes might- 
have been staying further up, say, in the north-western regiona- 
of modern Germany. From that home one wave branched off 
south and north-west into what are ndW gmuped as the Ce/ifa^ 
languages of Europe, While the other wandered* eastwar^^ 
and developed into the many tribes speakiig the, dialects noW 
known as the SWdm group. To sum up: ' ^ - V/ 
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Though it i$ not known definitely when, where and by whom 
4he Indo-European dialects were first spoken, it might be said 
4hat the original speakers probably belonged to the race that f Ion* 
risked in the north of Germany at about the third millennium B.C, 
This, it will be seen, would accord with the scanty 
Ixistorical evidence available as well as with some facts sug* 
gested by philology- From these northern head-^quarters 
there might have been many migrations, but, on broader lines^ 
two alone could be distinguished. One of these descended 
to tile south into the Greek and the Latin, and spread further 
west into the Keltic, countries. As in the dialects of these 
tribes the word for hundred ” contains a c {k“^) sound, they 
are classed together as the Centum languages. It should not 
be supposed that all the tribes spet^hing the Centum languages 
migrated in one direction only; for after some 1500 years we 
find a few Centum dialects far in the east, the Toldiarian in 
Turkestan and the Hittite in Asia Minor. But the majority of 
tribes that migrated eastwards were speakers of the Sat am 
dialects, i.c, dialects in which the word for hundred contain- 
ed a.s - sound. It was shown above that the Indo-European 
sound underwent different changes in the east, i* e. in the 
Armenian, Slavonic and Indo-Iranian dialects. From a closer 
study of the development of in these latter we could say 
that their speakers travelled together for some time. At a car* 
tain stage in the poursa of the migration the Armenians branch- 
ed off thus leaving the Indo-Iranians and the Slavs as compa- 
nions. Ultimately the Indo-Iranians were left alone to reach 
the furthest point in. the east. Of the two tribes of the Centum 
dialects that probably followed the Indo-Iranians during the 
la^t stage, the Tokharians remained in Turkestan while the 
Hittites ware pushed further westd 

I. Gf. the following in this cornnexion. 

becomes s* in Indo-fr,, Balto-SIav. & Arm. but k in Gfcj Latin ete 
^ qa or p „ 

^ j Or -St „ M „ „ p 

.. # ■ t, M ^ *» 
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36. Indo-Iraniam 

It was s^id above that by the time they came as far as 
Turkestan the migratory tribes were getting thinner and thin- 
ner (not, of course, in the number of members but in the 
number of tribes ) till ultimately the Indo- Iranian tribe alone 
was left. These descended into the north of Persia in the 
middle of the second millennium B,C., roughly speaking. Here 
they might be said to have settled down for a considerable 
period. It would, however, be quite in the nature of things 
if some of those that retained their migratory habits wandered 
occasionally in all directions. It is more probably owing to 
some such migrations that we find by B.C. 1400 Indo-Euro- 
pean tribes like the Hittites in Asia Minor, If, on the other 
hand, as some scholars have held, these Indo-European tribes 
had settled there by way of the Dardanelles and before the 
Indo- Iranians descended into northern Persia we would have 
no clues to trace their foot-steps from southern Europe acrc^s 
to Asia-Minor. It is more natural, on the other hand, that 
the Indo-Iranians should be pushing from their new home in 
the north of Persia, east, west and south. 

That the Iranians and the Indian Aryans lived together 
for a long time is more than probable. The two dialects 
presenting the speeches of these two tribes developed ns 
door neighbours; otherwise the fact, that between the Avestic 
of the Gathas and the earliest Vedic there is not any notioa- 
able difference, could not be satisfactorily explained. As 
Pfofe$$or Max Mailer has said, the one could be turned inte 
the other with only the slightest phonetic variations, Some 
tribes-^the future Iranians-were by now comfortably 
in Persia. Some others, those living on the eastern side~th^ 
fore-runners"of the Indian Aryans, were also for a consider- 
able time settled in the modern Afghanistan. This lator fact, 
as Dr. K^ih says, could be proved by the ^ 

Vedic hymns of the rivers Kubha ( Kabul ), Suvastu 
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Krumu ( Kurrum) and Gomati ( Gumal But it was not 
long before they started on their adventures farther eastwards 
into India.® 

37. The ludo-Aryaiis or the IraBiaiJs in India 
It should not be supposed to start with that the invasions, 
the adventures referred to above, followed one close on 
the heels of the other or that one large horde invaded, con- 
quered and settled in India once for all* As has been sug- 
gested above, even when the Indo-Iranians had established 
a normal life in and about Persia, some restless tribes were 
frequently making incursions into neighbouring regions, But 
later on some sort of systematised treks into India must have 
started. Surely it must have taken at least some decades, if 
not centuries, before some of these tribes secured for them- 
selves a settled life in the prosperous land of the Five Rivers, 
Though the fact of general occupation of Indostan is quite 
clear, the probable route that led these invaders into India is 
as proved as the Elephant in the “Six Blind Men of Indostan” 
episode* Scholars differ as regards both the route of the in- 
vasion and the methods of conquest and settlement. That 
the invaders poured forth from Afghanistan through the Kabul 
valley is the theory usually accepted*^ On the other hand, 
Mr, Par^iter is of the opinion that the route lies not through the 
north-west frontier but through the mid- Himalayan region.^ 
But as Dr. Keith says, “ It is easy to frame and support by 
plausible evidence various hypotheses, to which the only effec- 
tive objection is that other hypotheses are equally legitimate 
and that the facts are too imperfect to allow of conclusions 
being drawn,” ^ So unless stronger evidence is coming forth to 
the contrary, the “ Kabul-tlieory ” will be accepted as a work- 
able hypothesis. One would be better justified in holding 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 79, 

2. See Keith i “ Indo-Iranians ** in Bhaiidarkar Com, Essdm^ 
8ffL 

3. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, Part I, p. 115^ Note L 
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lliat the earlier invaders or the majority of them came lliroogh 
the Kabul valley. 

Is there any justification in referring to the invaders as 
the earlier and the later? Though it would be impossible to 
spot each and every successive stage of the invasion, it would, 
on the other hand, be much less so to discriminate between 
ihe earliest and the latest. Thus Hoernle has put forward a 
dieory that two broad waves of invasion could be discerned, 
one preceding the other. This theory is known as ihe Wed^e- 
theory, because that distinguished scholar further maintained 
that the second invading horde shot through the Punjab like a 
wedge, thus scattering in all directions the tribes already occu- 
pying that region. This theory, he adds, is justified by the 
evidence of the modern Indo -Aryan vernaculars. 

In the Introductory Volume (pp. 116-7) to the Linguistic 
Survey of India Sir George Grierson has shown I hat, to ex- 
plain the difference in the modern Indian vernaculars, it was 
not necessary to postulate two distinct invasions. On grounds 
of phonetics and syntax he himself has classified the modern 
Indo- Aryan dialects into two groups. ** The modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars fall at once into two main sub-branches> 
one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly cor- 
responding to this ancient Madhyades^a and the other sur- 
rounding it in three quarters of a circle beginning in Hazara 
in the Punjab and running through the western Punjab, Sindh, 
.the Maratha country, Central India. Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and 
Assam ** ( p. 117), The former he calls the Inner Sub-branch 
and the latter the Outer Sub-branch. This Inner-and-Oater 
.theory is based on the political state of affairs...... borne out 

by Indian tradition/' viz, a central people surrounded on 
-the west, south and east by another, 

As this, however, would prematurely lead us to the 
modern Indo- Aryan dialects, we shall resume the narration of 
the Aryan invasion into India. It was said above that while 
4:he Indo-Iranians were still in Persia a few tribes were 
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ajdvancing into neighbouring regions. During one of suck 
advances to the north-east was occupied the country of Dar- 
distan. These tribes that early occupied the rugged country 
south of the Hinduhush seem to have been quite boW ani 
vigorous. Soon their sway extended along the Indus and to 
the land of the Five Rivers. Years afterwards when the 
Indo-Iranians from Afghanistan poured into India they had to 
encounter their erst-while brothers. It is but natural that the 
Dardic mountaineers, rugged and adventurous, should, though 
belonging lo the same stock, be derided by these later comers 
into India who had already cultivated the habits of a compa- 
ratively more placid life. Even in early Sanskrit literature the 
Dardic conquerors are referred to as nasfa, i. e. absconders^ 
or lost (souls). Stil! later they were classed with the non- 
Atyans as Pis'acas. However, the earliest incursion into India 
was that of the Dardic conquerors and even now in Sindhi, 
Lahnda, and western Punjabi Dardic influence could be felt.^ 




38. The Aryans over India^ 

earV rode wer the 
Pamirs and occupied the country south of the Hinduhush, the 
Atyans from Afghanistan migrated into India, as mentioned 
above, through the Kabul valley. By 1000 B.C. the new- 
comers must have settled in large numbers in their new home,, 
fc^r, the date of the composition of the bulk of Rgveda can- 
not be brought lower than 1000 B.C., while it could be assert- 
ed with an amount of definiteness that the bulk d Rgveda 
was composed in India itself.*^ That the Vedic tribes settled 
first in the Punjab is evident from the earlier mention in the 
hymns of the five rivers — the Vitasta (Jhelum), the Asikni (the 
Chenab), the Pariism (Ravi), the (Beas)andtheS^tt^adrf 
( the Sutlej ). ft was, however, the country round about 
L J., Vol, I, Partl,p. 109. 

2. £r. Vol I, Part L See Map Facing p. 119. 

,3. a. IT. Vol. I, p. 79. 
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Sarasvati ( “the modern Sarsuti, midway between the Sutl^ 
and the Jumna”: /Ceiift) that played an important part in the 
history of these invaders. Great events took place here. It 
was here as well that the Vedic tribes settled to perform 
sacrifices and to develop art and literature and prospered all 
round. The best part of the invaders found the soil congenial 
arid made no attempts or had no inclinations for further mi- 
gration. That these new settlers, as time, went on, took pride 
in, and waxed patriotic over, their newly adopted domicile 
could be seen from passages like 

tf n 

“The rivers Sarasvati and Dfsadvati are divine; the lyid ' 
that lies between them is (also) divine i. e. created by Gods? 
it is called Brahmavarta. 

“The moral code handed down in regular succession in 
that country is a cade proper to (all) the castes and sub- 
castes. (Laws of Manu. 11, 17~18), 

When we say that the tribes permanently settled here we 
only mean that these tribes cherished no longer any desire for 
further conquest or migration and that, as a result, they lost 
their adventurous habits. But in spite of all they were com- 
pelled to move over a wider area Move they did, by spread- 
ing westwards and southwards along and about the modem 
Rajputan. The Vindhya mountains in the south and probably 
the original inhabitants in the west (along the Indus) mu^. 
have checked this career of slow expansion* But wherever they 
went, these denizens of Brahmavarta, instead of asserting 
themselves with dash and vigour, utilised, for dial purpose, a 
self-arrogated sense of superiority and conxplacenoy, Tliey ^ 
hedged themselves within this metaphysical circle idr^wp^l^y 
Prosperous wand^ Their spread, too, was in circles Jike^an^OT^v 
panding eddy, the central or starting caae being &ahmava^a,^ 
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(or the Amrta i, e. the eddy of Brahman). Hie second circle 
was, to quote Manu ( 11 19) again, 

*The (holy) field of the Kurus, the Matsyas, the Pancalas 
and Sarasenakas—these form the Brahmarsi caunti:y adjoining 
Brahmavarta.*’ 

The circle next to this was 

Vi€Mm II 

* ‘The country known as the Middle Country, between the 
Himavat and the Vindhya mountains, to the east of Vinaiana 
(where Sarasvati disappears), and to the west of Prayaga,** 

a&zd. 11,21), 

Lastly, the outermost circle was the Aryavarta, 

bounded by the oceans to the east arid west and lying between 
those two (ms. Himavat and Vindhya) mountain^ {IbidAh 22) 
The tribes of Aryans that developed in this area carried 
dn most probably an undisturbed career, /. e. they came not 
in contact with any other rivals, aboriginal or otherwise. * If 
this were so we could easily understand the group of the 
languages in this part-the Inner Sub-branch of Sir George 
Grierson — keeping as near as possible to the standard dialect 
that developed later into classical Sanskrit, 

On the other hand, as mentioned in Section 12 above, 
there were other tribes that were not content to lead such a 
placid life, and so started further eastwards on adventurous 
expeditions into unexplored lands. They spread into Maga- 
riha (modern Bihar) and from Magadha we can imagine two 
branches taking to two different routes, one further east into 
Vanga (modem Bengal) and the other that turned south into 
.flie Opya country and then due west, thus arriving at the other 
' side of the Vindhyas till they reached the Arabian Sea Thus 
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a chain on one side, while on the other f. e. in the east, Eas* 
tern Hindi, Bihari, Bengali and Assamese would extend like 
another chain.. That all ;thsse dialects agree among themi 
selves in points of difference from those of the Arylvarta is 
evident'froni the fact' that Sir George Grierson, himself a 
close student of all these dialects, should be tempted to class 
them as the Outer, arid the Inner, circle dialects respectively. 

As this is not the place either to propose new theories or 
to expose old ones, we would only mention here a few points 
that w:ould lead one to the conclusion suggested above vis. that 
from Eastern Hindi to Marathi in the south-west through 
Bihari and Oriya, and to Assamese in the east along Bihari and 
Bengali, we find two regular linguistic chains; and going back 
a little, the Eastern Prah?ts loo from Ardha-Magadhi to Ma- 
harastri form a chain of regular and successive links. 

(1) If we agree with Beames that “Synthesis or put- 
ting together is the key-note of the ancient languages, as 
analysis dr dissolving is of the moderns, then the synthetic 

languages classed as' the Outer Languages ( Bengali, Bihari, 
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it was quite to be expected that their stock of words should 
lie far below their needs. Hence probably they had lo borrow 
old words direct from their ancient speech;^ while with 
4:heir western brothers the words had undergone a natural de- 
velopment. That such is the case is home out by Beames 
who says: In a general way it may be said that the pro^ 
portion of Tatsama words is greatest in Bengali, Oriya and 
Marathi; less in Hindi and Gujrati; and least in Punjabi and 
Sindhi.’*® 

(3) On p. 140 (in L. S. L volume referred to above) 
St George Grierson has discussed the languages (and iiius- 
itrated the same with a map) in which I is the characteristic 
d the past participles. On p. 141 he says: This /-partici- 
ple* therefore, is not only current over the whole of the East- 
.Aryan India, but reaches through an unbroken chain of dia- 
lects, all imperceptibly shading off into each other, across 
.India to the Arabian Sea, and thence northwards into Gujrati 
and Sindhi, but leaping across Lahrida, into the Dardic country 
of Indus Kohistan. This is illustrative of the intimate relation- 
ship which exists among all these Outer forms of speeches: ’ 
.and, we might add, also illustrative of the Ma^adhU Maraihi 
, chain-theory suggested ahove, i{ we bear in mind the fact 
I that (Eastern) Magadhi Prakit is an /-dialect par excellence 
f- . (f. e. Skt. r and d become /). 

j (4) Lastly may be mentioned the treatment in Prhkrts 

of the Sanskrit intervocalic stops. Speaking generally the suc- 
: cessive stages in the development of a stop in this position 

would be Jiz) softening, (&) further weakening, and (c) total 
^disappearance. Starting from S aurasenr across Ardha-Magadhi 
‘and: Magadhi down to Mah^'’d?tri we meet with exactly what 
• would be expected viz. softening in Sauraseni, further weaken - 

1. This can be illusiratedl by similar condlitions obtaining in mo- 
Jays. If Marathi, for example, wants a new technical worJ it 

T^goea^Jimct ‘to Sanskrit an4l utilises the Sanskrit (t.e. TaUwma^ forms. 

2. Vol I, p. 29. ‘ . 



• the Eastern Prakrts \as me 
's disappearance in Maharaslri, e. 

i " Saur. Sada, A-Mgd: M.5aa. 

As we wouia be straying too far from our subject at tW 

. we sbali wind up the discussion by addm^ that it will 

be left for another place and till some further r^arche^ 

Thetis, however, one point to be noted m. connection mth 

S Wence between the Inner and Oater languages, k is 
more or less a corollary of the fore-going discussion. While 
T r .. l^nouaoes developed mainiy with and among the 
Aryans! the Oatl- languages were handled mostly by *e non- 
Arvans brought under the sway of the Aryans. The ddfer- 
^e Lween the two should be, under ordinary conditions 
precisely the same as the difference between, say. the Englis i 
.of England and the Engash of Bntibh Indi . 

39. The Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 

To return to the story. The Aryans thus spread over the 
• r nf India The dialects they spoke spread and deve- 

lila on, they app...,d 

bpod as ' ^ signed , dUtinotive name to. “solti 

SlSt tSe-SdAo-en P«k,« (,ee Severn M>! 

'It ".rtr pX 

spofeen typ _ p.^Uts it is imnossible to arrwe at any 
we have o ^ ^ followed the Apabbrams'a stage 

conclusion Aft h^ Historical review .weEave only 

ttd^^ brief iscription of the modern. Indo-AryanUsuages. 

The Frontier Group ausd 

oimWaiB thAar® vm Iiaia ki 
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comer of this probable route of the early Indo- Aryan (Vedic) 
tribes we meet, at the very threshold, three groups viz, (1) 
the Kafiri in Kafiristan, (2) the Khowar in Chitral valley, 
and { 3 ) the Dardic. It was suggested above { Section 37 ) 
that the tribes speaking these dialects migrated eastwards 
much earlier than the (other) Vedic tribes. But nevertheless it 
could not be doubted that the two lived together quite a long. 
‘ time in Afghanistan and spoke dialects not far removed from 
each other. These mountain dialects, it is true, differ con- 
siderably from other continental Indo- Aryan dialects of modern 
India; but this is due to the fact that the speakers of the 
Paiiaci dialects, as they were later called, have been ever 
since isolated in their hilly tracts. On the other hand, this 
veiy isolation has been able to preserve many of these dia- 
lects in their most archaic form, Thus, for example, the 
Pashai dialect of Kafiristan uses even today a phrase like 
Santas Patra wherein, without much variation, it has retained 
even the case -termination of the equivalent Sanskrit phrase 
S'unakasya pairah, “the son of S^unaka.“ As a matter of facL 
all the dialects in this part show archaisms and, on a compari- 
son with the Vedic and its subsequent dialects in India, one 
would be justified in including these frontier dialects in the 
Indo-Aryan group. Of these three, the Kafiri has four dialects^ 
Bashgali, Wai, Pashai and Was! -veri. The more important dia- 
lects of the Dardic group are the Kasmiri and the Sina; there are 
three more of the same group Kohistani, Maiyaand Tirahi. 

Lahnda and Sindhi 

Coming southwards we have the Lahi^da or Western 
Punjabi spoken by a population of about seven millions and 
further down along the Indus and on either side of it is Sindhi 
which claims half as many speakers as the Lahnda, Lahnda 
comprises numerous dialects slightly varying from each other; 
in the Linguistic Survey only twenty-two have been noticedU 
In Sindhi, on the other hand, as many as six dialects can be 
<dearly reoongised/ The standard dialect/ the one that 
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employed for literary purposes, is the Vicoli, spoken in Central 
Sindh; while Siraiki, a dialect of the north, is more or less a 
variety of Vicoli. As opposed to the Siraiki or the northern 
there is the Layu or the dialect of lower Sindh. Between the 
Central and the Lower dialects is spoken, in the Stale of Las 
Bela, the dialect Lasi which represents a transitional stage 
between Vicoli and Laru. To the east in the desert are the 
hunting tribes of Thayu whose dialect is known as Thargli. 
Lastly Kacchi, as spoken in Cutch, is a mixture of Sindhi and 
Gujrati. It should be noted in this connexion that the old 
Hindu grammarians had recognised in this part a Paisaci dia- 
lect called the Vracada Apabhramsa. 

Rajasthani and Gujrati 

To the east of Sindhi spreads Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana and Central India. Though there are numerous 
dialects belonging to this group they could all be classed under 
four heads; (a) the Marwari, spoken in Marwar, Mewar, 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer; (6), the Jaipuri and Harauti in the 
Central East; (c) the North-Eastern group where Mewad is 
spoken in Alwar and Ahlrwad to the south and south-west of 
Delhi; and id) the Malvl as spoken in the Malwa countiy round 
about Indore. Besides and beyond, Rajasthani also penetrated 
into Kathiawar to the south-west where it was later recognised 
as Gujrati. As late as the 15th century A.D. Mawar wd 
Gtqrat had one common language and it is only within the last 
400 years that Gujrati established itself as a separate dial^L 
The PrShrl gramniarian Hemacandra who lived in the 
oentujy A.D. was a native of Gujrat and in lus Des WrntammS 
he cites words from the Apabhrams a prevailing in his parts. 

The Bhili Group . . ^ J 

Like a wedge between the Rajasth^i and ##1^ ;; 

the Bhili dialects among the hUlsbeh.^ 

Abu. Sif Gegrge Grierson S. /„ Vol. I, Part. , p. ) « 
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of the opinion that the Bhili dialects have a non- Aryan 
to begin with but .that now they are thoroughly Aryan. 


basis 


W, Hindi and E* Punjabi 


Travelling from the western coast of Gujrat along Narmada, 
we have, on our right, Marathi to the south, and then from 
where Narmada finds its source if we go northwards across 
Central India we find, on our right, two big groups -ois. Western 
Hindi and later on, in the north. Eastern Punjabi. These two 
claim between themselves about fifty millions of speakers of 
whom nearly three-fourths belong to the first group. Between 
Sirhind in the Punjab and Allahabad in the United Provinces 
lie the five dialects of W. Hindi, viz,, (I) Bangaru to the south- 
-east of the Punjab, (2) Hindostani round about Delhi, 
(3) Kanauji and (4) Braj Bhakha to the east, and (5) Bundeli 
in the south. Of these, Braj Bhakha is a dialect spoken in the 
Vraj country, the home of the Sauraseni Prakit; while it is 
Hindostani that has now attained distinction as the lingua 
franca of modem India. The E. Punjabi, as its name denotes, 
is mainly confined to the eastern half of the Punjab, though 
it comprises, in the north, the southern half of Jammu and, in 
the south, the State of Bikaner. In these extensions to the 
north and south, it is called the Dogri, while that of the E. 
Punjab is the standard dialect. 


Marathi 

South of the Narmada is Marathi extending right across 
the Peninsula, It is generally supposed to be a direct des- 
cendant of the Maharastri Prskrt, In the modern language 
four main dialects could be recognised: (1) Konkani along the 
southern half of the west coast from Malwan in the north to 
Karwar in the south, (2) the Konkani standard along the nor- i 
them half of the west coast from Ratnagiri to Daman, (3) DesI ;t 
round about Poona, and (4) Nagpuri dialect of the Central j 
Provinces, Berar and parts of the Nizam's dominions. 
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E Hindi 

The eastern half of the Continent is covered hy five 
^oups, Viz., E. Hindi. Bihari, Bengali. Assamese and 0?iya in 
the south. Of these, E. Hindi goes back to the Ardha-Magadhi 
Prakrt. In the modem language spoken over six provinces 
-i-Oudh, Agra, Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, Chota Nagpur 
and the Central Provinces—three main dialects could be re- 
cognised; the Awadhi, the Bagheli and the Chattisgarhi. 

Bihari 

' Bihari is a language spoken over a large part of the 
modem United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It covers, 
within its area, the earlier part of the country where Magadhi 
Prakrt was spoken. The Modem Bihari has three dialects : 
{ 1 ) the Maithili with Darbhanga as its centre and spoken in east- 
ern Monghyr. Bhagalpur and west Purnea, (2) the Magahi in 
southern Bihar and ChotaNagpur. and (3) the Bhojpuri in west- 
and the eastern districts of the United Provinces. 
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of the Himalayas. Its name Pahavi comes from the word 
Pahar. meaning, a hill -fort. There are three sub-groups of 
Pahari: (1) the western Pahan bordering to the west on the E. 
Punjabi, (2) the eastern Pahap or the Nepalese spoken mainly 
in Nepal, and (3j in-between the two the Central Pahap. 


lado-Aryan Langiiages outside India 

Though the Indo- Aryan languages of the modern days 
are thus mainly confined to the sub-continent, there are some 
groups outside India altogether. Such are the Sinhalese 
language of southern Ceylon and the Romani languages of the 
wandering gypsies of Asia. First as the missionaries of a 
prospering, and later as the unfortunate followers of a perse- 
cuted religion, the Buddhists of India travelled to other plac^, 
Ceylon, it appears, was colonised by some Buddhists with the 
result that over a part of the island we find an Indo-Aryan 
language, A dialect of the Sinhalese— Mahl is spoken in 
Minicoy and the Maidive islands. 

Early Literature 

It would not be expected that each and eveiy language 
or dialect mentioned above should have a literature. As a 
matter of fact, on the whole, the modern Ihdo-Aryan languages 
could not boast of any literature for a long time to come. 
Though the few litefaiy samples have all been, mainly inspired 
by religion, the earliest work, strangely enough, is of a Secular 
character. Variety and scope of the literature of these days 
have been unduly circumscribed by a religious outlook through- 
out Thus the Prthimj Rasau of Chand Bardai, composed in 
the Marwari dialect of- 1200 A.D., claims to be historical in 
purpose but is far otherwise in execution and, outlook. Its histo- 
rical importance is just as much as that of the earlier Puranas. 
But nevertheless it is only in the Rajasthani and the Assamese 
groups that works of a historical or secular character could be 
found, Gujrati, an off -shoot of RajasthEuii, is also important 
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from tMs point of view. As mentioned above the grammarian 
Hemacandra was a native of Gujrat. From his works we get 
an idea of the language that branched off later into Marwan 
and Gujrati. But of special interest are two works, the 
Maidhmabodhmaaktika and Guijaratna’s Kriya^ratna-sanmc- 
caw— two Sanskrit grammars of the 14lh century. As they 
are written in the Guirati of those days their historical value 
for the study of that language could not be minimised. 
Generally speaking, the literary career of the modem Indo- 
Aryan languages begins only as late as the 15th century A.D. 

In some languages like the Punjabi, Sindhi and Lahnda there 
is no literature beyond ballads and folk-songs. In others, 
though the literature is scanty and mainly religious, there 
could be found some of the purest gems. Such a one, for 
example, is the RSmSyana of Tulsi Das who lived late in the 
Ifirh century. Its popularity is undiminished even to-day 
though it is written in a dialect of E. Hindi.’ Equally known 
is a work of the same name by Sur Das who lived m the 
middle of the 16th century and wrote in the Braj ialecl 
of W. Hindi. Likewise Bengali. Bihari. Assamese and Upya, 
all claim religious works— either original or translations from 

Sanskrit— dating back to the 15th century. 

Marathi iS an exception in two respects. Un the one 
hand, it is the earliest of the modem Indo- Aryan languages 
to be employed for literary purposes, and on. the other, it has 
a copious literature. As early as the 12th century Jnanadev 
wrote his Jmnes van. a running commentary on the Bhagavad- 
alta. The author makes boast of the fact that he has written 
Sie work in pure Marhata.: There are Marathi Inscriptions, 
too. dating back to the 13th century. There' were other great 
Mets as well who followed Jnanadev, like Namdev. Snifcara, 

- Tukaram and R'amdas (both contemporaries of^the 

l^ivaji) and Moropant ( 1720 A.D.'). Like Sansk^t,^, Wv 

Indo-Aryan Vernaculars art prose wcyks- Bf 

i, S«»krit comple,^ or tho .lo™ f t 
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tile ease of composing devotional songs or of conveying homely 
truths, the fact is clear that the prose style was very late to 
develop. Beyond a few Inscriptions and proverbial sayings 
there is hardly any prose in the early development of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages. It is an irony that Hindi 
which early entered a distinctive claim as the lingua franca of 
India should be the last to be employed for literary purposes. 

To complete the narration it is necessary to add that 
during the last fifty years a Renaissance has been sweeping 
over India and now every language is growing a literature 
worthy of consideration ; the palm, however, will have to be 
awarded to Bengali and Marathi { and quite recently Gujrati ) 
which can show best works in nearly every branch of literature, 
as drama, history, fiction etc. 

40. Pali 


It must have been noticed that so long practically nothing 
has been said about Pali, the language of Buddhist Canons. 
This silence was deliberate. Pali, to begin with, is a purely 
literary language as far as we know it While samples of 
Prakrt could be found, for the present, mostly in works of a 
secular nature like drama etc., Psli is used mainly -(why, 
only ) for religious purposes. It would not have been" un- 
reasonable to hold that Pali was onb^ a literary Prakrt, It was 
Suggested above ( Section 13 ) that Pali and Classical Sans- 
krit grew side by side. As a matter of fact, except for a few 
phonetic variations and case -forms, Pali shows no essential 
traces of divergence from Classical Sanskrit. Pali ** has pre- 
served eight of the ten tenses and moods, whence it follows 
that verbal forms of these were then current in the language. 
Pali, therefore, represents middle Sanskrit or the usage that 
prevailed during the period between the composition of the 
Bramanas and Yaska or Paijini and must have begun to be 
formed during that period.'** It will have to be added, 
C^) BKaiidarkar. WiUon Philological Lectures, 1674, p. 64. 
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however, that while Classical Sanskrit was fixed hy 

Pali, as it represented only attempts of polishing the Prakyts 

for literary purposes, was more elastic. 

All this would be untenable for want of sufficient dam. 
It is true that Pali, as a language, is used mainly by the 
Buddhists and solely for Buddhist { i. e. religious ) literature. 
On this fact Professor T. W. Rhys Davids has the following 
remarks: “Just as Christians adopted for their propaganda, no 
Classical Greek but the Greek of the Koing. the varying dialect 

understood through all the coasts and islands of the Eastern 

Mediterranean, which they found ready to their hands ; so the 
Budha and his followers adopted this common form ol verna- 
cular speech, varying no doubt slightly from district to district, 
which they found ready to their hands. The particular form 
of this common speech, in which the Pali canon was coin- 
posed, was almost certainly the form that was current in 

Avanti.”' 

In the last quotation two propositions have been suggested. 
„is., (1) that Pali was a vernacular speech and (2) that the 
home of Pali was Avanti. Important as these facts would be 
to a historian of the Indian languages there is. unfor^ately. 
ho such simplicity or unanimity in accepting^ them, ^holars 
disagree.® Oldenheri. for example, thinks that the home ol 
rhe Pali language must be looked for more to the south than 
« tatrS rf fc VWhya Accarfing to W.. 

the origihal home of Pali “was as 'nearly as possible the 
country between the middle and the western Vindhyas. 
Thirdly Windisch believes that Pali is polished Magadto 

Prakrit ’that has been embellished for literary purposes and. 

influenced by Sanskrit, is now. like other 
a mixed dialect. To these views might be added that of /a/es, 

Bloch who thinks that essentially Pali is not a homogenqw 

• 2 ! cifsir George (Merscm on' the Home of Literary Palun 
Bhm.'Gom. Essags, Vol. 1, pp- i 'I 
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language and that Ujjain or some place in the western part o{ 
India must be its probable home. 

In spite of, rather because of such divergent views one 
would be tempted to look further into the question. In 
considering the Pali language, one thing will have to be 
remembered, i?k., that centuries elapsed before the sayings of 
Buddha were committed to writing and before commentaries 
and expositions arose. All these later attempts have been 
conveyed through a medium now known as the Pali language. 
How did this name come to be applied to the language of the 
Buddhist canons ? Could the language of the Buddha and 
that of later Buddhist writings be one and the same .? 

It cannot be doubted that the Buddha himself conveyed 
his message through the dialect of his own province i e. a 
dialect prevailing in Magadha. Disciples flocked to him from 
all parts of India. Of those early days it could not be said 
that the various dialects were so different from each other as 
to be mutually unintelligible. From whatever part of India 
they came these disciples could follow their teacher. But 
when these enthusiastic converts carried the message back 
with themselves, we can easily imagine them ardently pouring 
it forth to the masses in their own dialect with, probably, a 
reverent sprinkling of ** Magadhisms'\ Thus the Teachers 
message was carried throughout the length and breadth of 
India and also outside. Buddhism was now preached in all 
dialects. This situation continued for a long time till, under 
the compulsion of meeting powerful attacks from outside, the 
need was felt to commit the Lord^s sayings to a systematic 
treatise form. We know those treatises and we know the 
language in which they are composed ; and we also know 
that this could happen only long after the Buddha, 

Where did this literaiy activity take place ? To answer 
this question the following remarks of Sir George Grierson 
would be much helpful. " This ( u e. the Taksaiila } Univer- 
sity was famed in early Buddhist times. According t6 the 

. - , . . .. 
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laiakas it was the only great University m India, Numerous 
pupils went to it from Eastern India, from Magadha and 
Benares. The Buddha himself, as a Bodhisatta, studied 
there in several previous births. In many cases be went there 
in a former birth as one of the numerous sons of Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares, and in other births he was even a professor 
there. In fact a perusal of the Jatakas shows that during the 
period in which they were composed Taksas'ila was considered 
to be the only place in India where a Buddhist could get 
a complete education. Finally, in jataka 229. the Bodhisatta 

is represented as king of Taksasila. ' 

In the light of this evidence it would not be enough 
to hold merely that the work of Buddhist writing most probably 
look place in some big centres of learning, but one would be 
justified to go further and presume that at least the great part 
of Buddhist Composition took place in and about Taxila. If 
this were so, it would be easy to understand and explain 
many things. If Pali, for example, is a mixed language, 
nothing could be more expected than that the medium 
employed, in common and for purposes common, by writers 
hailing from different parts of India should be so. If Pali, as 
Sir George Grierson says (p. 123). is closely connected with 
Pai^ci Prakrt, it could not be otherwise, as the country round 
about Taksasila was the home of these PaisSei dialects. If 
Pali ( literary) again differs from other Prkkrts in being more 
archaic we can imagine that band of Pali writers thinking hard, 
and keen on introducing archaisms and “ Magadhisms to 
®ve their works a halo of sanctity. Anyway Pali, as we find 
it, cannot represent any particular PrSlqt nor can it claim a 
direct descent from Magadhi. At best Pali repr^mts an 
artificial literary type, hence the laxily. Unlike Classroal 
Sanskrit, however, Pali is based on the spoken , 

Lastly, we can also say why the language 

I^i, Jt seems mom than probable tbat on the conlineni o : 
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India proper no literary work was undertaken in connection* 
with Buddhism. It was in places like Taksaiila and Ceylon 
that the Buddhist writings were composed. If the legend of 
Kaniska and Asvaghosa has any historical value, then it might 
be added that the north-west of India long continued to be 
the home of Buddhist influence and literature. Anyhow, it 
would not be wrong to assume that Pali literature originated 
outside the pale of Vedic (L e, non-Buddhist) Aryans, z. e. in 
the neighbourhood of the sub-continent of India. In that case ^ 
Pali would be, quite naturally, a neighbouring dialect. Most 
probably it was so. The word Pa /z is not to be derived frona 
Prakrta through pakata, paada and then by a change of d into 
I to paala or pali. If the above suggestion were to hold ground 
the word pali would go back to Skt. praleya or praleyaka mean- 
ing "a neighbour, neighbourhood, frontier etc. But tempting 
as it is, it would be better, with the present evidence, to accept 
it as a tentative suggestion. 

Epitome 

This brings us to the close of our brief survey. From 
their home in Persia in the middle of the second millennium 
B.C., we followed these sturdy races of north-west Europe 
over Afghanistan and then into India across the Pamirs, the 
Hind Kush and the Kabul valley. It was in Persia that the 
tribes took for themselves the famous title of Aryans. In 
India, as Indo-Aryans, they spread south, east and south- • 
west ; and within a thousand years they stretched their sway 
over the continent of India. Removed from each other by time 
and distance, the early tribes had now established themselves 
as so many petty principalities speaking as many dialects. 
Necessary, though difficult, as it is, the probable course of their 
expansion in and over India has been discussed above. With 
all these facts in our mind, we would now turn to another im- 
portant side of our thesis, viz. the internal development of 
the languages and dialects of these early invaders of India* 

' ^ ’ " ' 



PART IV 

MODERN INDO-ARYAN DIALECTS 
4h Indo- Aryan Phonology 

In the foregoing sections we have attempted to trace the 
Speakers of the Indo- Aryan languages to their original home; 
and incidentally the probable route and development of the 
migration was suggested. The importance of such a review in 
the study of the indo- Aryan languages cannot be better 
emphasised than by an illustration. The waters of the Ganges 
are believed to be holy and, suppose, we want to study them. 
If we know the source of the Ganges and the parts of India 
over which the Ganges has flowed, it .would be much easier 
for us to analyse, understand and explain its waters. What 
we cannot understand from the place where we stand, we 
might be able to explain with reference to another plain. 
What we cannot see from the soil might be more clear from 
the source. Likewise the development of the Vedic languages, 
over the continent of India could be analysed with less 
inaccuracy and more reason if we could call to aid the 
historical data. The truth of the statement would be more 
evident when we turn to the analytical study of the Indo^ 
Aryan languages, their phonology and morphology. 

The Vedic Soimd- System 

From the purely phonetic point of view it might be said 
that there has been practically no change from the early days 
to the present. In the face of irrecognisable changes in sounds 
and within the body of sound-groups such a statement might 
appear startling: It only means, however, that though 
etc. have changed the souni -system remains essenfieMy fk^ 
kame. Vowels and consonants are the same ; but th^ 
hot, the same vowels and the same consonants of the 
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days ; on the other hand, the later ones are evolved from 
peculiar causes and particular positions. 

It has been explained above that the original 1. E, had 
the vowels *o, ( short or long) and was more rich 

in sonants ( consonants and vowels ) and stops, while there 
was only one sibilant The Vedic, too, has vowels a, d, a, 
u, r { short or long ), a double development of the I. E. velars 
viz. as gutturals and as palatals, as well as the labial and 
dental stops, three sibilants and, what is more, a new class of 
cerebrals. The sonants and the liquids, too, are retained. 
Though the sound-system of the Vedic is practically the same 
as that of the original I E.* we shall now see if the particular 
sounds themselves have been retained. 


42. The Vedic Vowels 


Sanskrit a 


(1) The L E. *0 and are confused in Sanskrit 
with the result that all these three original vowels become a. 


Examples 


Sfet sacate^ Lat. seqmhir, Lith. Seku\ 
Sht hdrah, Gk theros <^g^heros., 

Skt catVqroh^ Gk. iettorps wares. 


Skt — as (nom. sing, term.), Gk 
Skt katarahy Gk poteros. 

Skt ghan&h, Gk, phonbs, ^g^honar 


•os, Lat — 05. 


Skt apa, Gk apo, Lat. ah. 

Skt ajami, Gk ago. 

Skt anti, Gk anti, Lat. ante. 

(2) Besides and *o L E. had an indeterminate 
3 Meillet* p. 74). This might be the unaccented 
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*e or *0. In Sanskrit, it becomes a in all cases except before 
r and I where it becomes i or a. 

*pop — , Skt. pati-{tah). 

(3) ThelE. sonant vowels and *nj become a in. 
Sanskrit ; c. 

Skt. a-jncitah. Lat. iindtus i*in-itidtus). 

Skt. mat&l}, Gk. — viatos, *mnios. 

Skt.iafih,*g^mte— 

Si^. s’atam, ^k'mtdm. 

Skt. das'a, Lai. decern, *dek'm etc. 

Sanskrit a 

(1) As in the case of a, Sanskrit has confused 
*e, *0 and *3 into one S. e. g. 

*e : Skt. jani, cf. Eng. queen. 

*me,: Skt. ma (neg. prohibitive), Gk and Lai. me. 

*5 : Skt. dsnam, Lai. donum', 

• Skt. iam, Gk. bon, *g’^dm — ; 

*a : Skt. bhvata, Gk. phrater', 

Skt. mata, Lat. mater. 

(2) Sonant vowels *n and *m before give us a long 
a in Sanskrit, e. g. 

*g'if — , Skt. ja-tah etc. 

Skt. {'and n: — 

(1) The sonants *y and *0 between two consonants 
become *t and *u. (See Meillet. p. 89, as to all the conditions 
under which these sonants become vowels.) Skt. i and a go 
back to these *i and *a. e. g. 

Skt. distd—., Lat. dictus. 

Skt. idam, Lat. idem, Goth. ita. 

Skt, s'an&li, Gk. kunbs. 

Skt. s'ratA, Gk. hlutbs. . 

Skt. yagam, Lat, jagum. ; ^ ' 

(2) Skt. land H go back sometimes to V 
respectively. When, however, the sonants *y arid *t0 
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treated as vowels before the resulting i and u are long in 


, Skt. 

* k^ry^, Skt. ^kri-nh-th but the i is lengthened on the 
analogy of forms like krita where the long I is quite regular. 

Skt. pu — na-ti. 
but Skt pS-ta -etc, 

SkL e aBd-.o,“- . 

Sanskrit has e and o which are always long. These have 
nothing to do with and ^o, short or long, as we saw the latter 
confused into one sound in Sanskrit. On the other hand, Sans- 
krit long e and o go bach, in the first instance, to Indo-Iranian 
diphthongs *ai and ^au respectively; these latter represent the 
original I E. ^ar, and *ezz, ^ori, ^aa respectively as 

"*0, become a in the Indo-Iranian. Therefore, 

Skt. g represents 1. E. or *al 

Skt. 0 represents I. E, *ou, or *au. * 


Skt. eti, Gk elsi, Lai. IL 

Skt, PeJa, Gk (iv)oiJe, Goth, wait, O. Eng. wiL 

Skt. eihas, Gk aitho, Lat. aeJes. 

Skt. deoah, Lat. dens (old ^deiuos). 

Skt. hodhati, Gk peuthetau 
' Skt rocah, Gk leakos, 

Skt. djman, Lat, augmen. 

Sktjujdsa, etc. - , 

Skt, ai ('^) and aa (^), 

Besides *ei, ^eu, etc., I, E, seems to have had correspond- 
ing diphthongs with the first element long. These 
^ai and became and respectively m the 

Indo-Iranian stage and then ai and an in Sanskrit.' e. g* 

^eif Skt. raih» 

' Skt dyaalu 

* » *ioa, Vedic duvaa or dava etc* 
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Coasonaiils 

Dentals and labials in Sanskrit represent the correspond- 
ing original dental and labial stops of the L E. e* g. 


Skt tanuh, Lat. tenuis. 
Skt* tray all, Gk trek , 
Skt patami, Gk petomai 


Skt. admah, Gk. domoSt Lat domus, 

Skt padam^ Gk. poda^ Lat pedem. 

Skt. dharsami, Gk thdrsos^ cf, Eng. dare, 
vSkt madhu, cf. Eng. mead. 


Skt. bharamit Lat. ferd; Ski, nabhah^ Lat nebula etc^ 

Sanskrit Gutturals and Palatals 

These two classes of stops are consideied together as San- 
skrit shows a peculiar treatment of the original L E. velars. 
As rnentioned before, L E. had the velars and 

The '-u?'- sound has been preserved in some 1. E. languages 
while in some others they have become pure gutturals. But 
their treatment in Sanskrit has been affected by the following 
vowel. * Before palatal vowels and become 

4C, / and in Sanskrit while in all other cases they become 
pure gutturals, e, . ; , . \ \ 

vSkt k ^ ^ 

; • Skt. Ghleukos, Lat. Incem* . , ; ' 

Skt. katarali, Gk pet eras. 
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skt. c 

Skt. cid, Lat quid. 

Skt rireca, Gk. leloipe> 

*gw> Skt ^ 

Skt Ghbaras, Lat 

Skt gatih, Gh bais, 

Skt i 

Skt j'wah^ Gk, bios. 

^g^h> Skt gh 

Skt ghnanii, Gh Spepho*n, . 

Skt. gliandh, Gk. phonbs, 

^g^h> Skt h 

Skt hanti, Gk fheino. 

Skt harmy a, Gk thermos otc. 

So far nothing has been said about Sanskrit unvoiced' 
aspirates like kh, ch, th and ph, as these sounds are not dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding un-aspirates in any I. E. 
languages. As illustrated in Part 11, even in Sanskrit, which 
is alone in this distinction, they are very rare. 

44 Sanskrit Nasals 

Of the five nasal stops in Sanskrit m and n go back to 
I. E. (consonantal) sonants and ^n. e. g* 

Skt namarit Lat* nomen. etc. . 

The other three viz., n n and n are mere positional de- 
velopments of n. They never occur at the beginning of a 
word in Sanskrit n before gutturals becomes n, before 
palatals n and n before cerebrals. 

45. Sanskrit Sibilants 

Sanskrit has three sibilants viz*, s, s' and s. Of these $' is. 
the development of the original I. E. palatal stop k\ 

Skt/ua, Gk kaon, Lat cams. 

Skt ves'ah, Gk, oikos, Lat. vicus, etc. 

Sanskrit s and s go back to 1. E. *s, the bnly!sibilant in that 
dialect, After r, i and u this *s becomes s in Sanskrit, c. g* 
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Skt trsyati, Gk. tersomai, 
Skt. uksan, Eng, ox (*oks), 
Skt, snusa, Gk, mos etc* 


46« 1 ), r and I in Sanskrit 

*r and */, as sonants, are both vowels and con- 
sonants in the original 1. E. dialect. In Sanskrit, however, 
^ and V are the descendants of consonantal sonants 
and ^0?. e, i* 

Skt, yakrt, Lat. iecur. 

Skt. madhyah, Lat. medius* 

Skt. Lat* oica5. 

Skt sravati, Lith. srava etc. 

Similarly I. E* becomes r in Sanskrit while '^/ becomes 
either r or L (In Vedic, however, */>r alone as Vedic is 
a r-dialect while Classical Sanskrit is an i-dialect ). e. g. 

Skt rndhird — , Lat. raber, Gk, eriithros. 

Vedic rehmi (Clas, lehmi), Lat. linquo, Gk, leigd, e/c* 


47. Cerebrals 

Thus we find that though sounds have undergone change 
owing to position, accent etc., the capacity of the Indo- 
Europeans in pronunciation was limited inasmuch as the same 
sound-system has been preserved. It is more owing to this 
fact that the presence of a new class of sounds — the cere- 
brals — in Sanskrit is not only surprising but extremely in- 
teresting. “ The oldest form of Indo- Aryan, the language of 
the Rigveda, is distinguished from the oldest form of Iranian, 
the language of the Avesta, chiefly by the presence of a 
second series of dental letters, the so-called cerebrals* 
These play an increasingly important part in the developni^t 
of Indcr-Aryan in its subsequent phases. Tliey are fo3r^i^ 
to Indo-European language generally, and they are charac- 
teristic of Dravidian. We may cpnclude, then, that the 

S. LA. L.6 ^ ^ 



earlier forms of speech, by which Indo-European was modi- 
fied in the various stages of its progress from the North-West 
were predominantly Dravidian.”’ An explanation was 
ted above ( Section 29 ) that in Sanskrit cerebrals were 
not new or imported as they appeared only in certain positions. 
But when we find that these, cerebrals “play an increasingly 
important part in the development of Indo- Aryan in its subse- 
” the above explanation seems to us only a 
not an improbable, one. ‘Where, for example, 
could be found an explanation for the fact that as vve come 
down from Sanskrit to the various Prakrts as well as to the 
modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars the cerebrals not only be- 
come more frequent but occur in all positions . The Uravidian 
“ Substratum-’Theory ** appears more reasonable as the 
various Pr^rts essentially represent forms of dialects spoken 
onetime. The tongue of the non- Arypns, must have .had 
as it does have even to-day. these cerebral sounds with more 
frequency and freedom. Perhaps the Vedic Aryans, were 
conscious of this fact when they referred to the Dasyus as 

mrdhra-vacah " i.e. speaking harsh, or broken words. But 

could no more prevent the intrusion of these “hard” 
sounds into their own spoken dialects. The waves of the 
interflow of thought, art. and business between Aryans and 
non- Aryans rushed fast and strong, and King Canute stood 
watching. There is nothing strange in such a ' pheno- 
menon.* The modern speakers of Dravidian dialects use and 
utilise the aspirated stops under the influence of Sanskrit, 
the pure ( i.e. original ) Dravidian has not a singk 
aspirated stop in its phonology. Similarly, modern 'Indians 
import without an inconvenience or hesitation tlie sPund / 
the influence of English, in the place of genuine 'ph. 


I. Vol. I, p. 49. 
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VOWELS 


Pali and Prakrt Sound-System 
48. Vowels 

From Vedic toTali and Prakrt stage, speaking broadly, 
the vowel-changes cannot be said to be sudden or startling. 
Most of them are understandable from the point of view of a 
speaker s convenience. Vowels by themselves, such as we have 
seen in Sanskrit, offer no difficulty for pronunciation. Some- 
times, however, we meet with changes due to the position of the 
vowel or the place of the accent in the body of a word. The 
two vowels r, 1 are universally abandoned in this stage. Even 
now we are not sure of the exact way in which r and 1 were 
pronounced in Sanskrit. That there were more than one ways 
can be safely asserted from the different developments of 
r and 1. 

It would be better if we keep before us a passage in 
illustration as we are dealing with the vowel system ( and the 
sound-system in general ) of Pali and the Prakrts. The 
following is Rock Edict III (Girnar version) of King Asoka.^ 
mi \ ^ 

^ ^x^x 

Translation : — 

King Piyadasi, the Beloved unto Gods, says thus: 
“ Twelve years have passed since I was crowned. All over^ 
I have conquered and now commanded Land- Measurers,. 
Revenue Officers and judges^ to go on tour every five 
years for this purpose viz, to give instruction in Dhamma aa. 

1. From Dr. Wohler's edition. 

2. These words have been interpreted according, to FroL 
D. R. Bhandarkar in his “ Asoka, ” 
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well as for other purposes. Attendance on ( one s ) mother 
and father is good as well as on friends, acQuaintances and 
relations ; gifts unto Brahmins and Mendicants is good; it is 
good not to injure living beings : and good as well is economy 
in expense and furniture ; and the Council will command the 
Revenue Officers So levy ( taxes ? ) according to the spirit 

and the letter ( of this command ).” 

In the first place, the vowel -system, on the whole, 
appears to be nearly the same, viz., a, i, a ( short or long ), e 
ando. Though such be the case, we might notice that 
everywhere these vowels are not the direct developments of 
earlier corresponding Sanskrit vowels. 


Short Vowels 

( 1 ) In Pali and the Prakrts. Sanskrit a, i and a are 
retained as short vowels, e. g. 


Skt. VaJhuh. Pali, vadhs, Pkt. Vahn, 

Skt. agni-, Pali, and Pkt. aggi. 

SW artha Pali, and Pkt. afi/ia. 

Skt. priya-, Pali, and Pkt 

Skt raksa - a tree, Pali, and Pkt rakkho. 

Skt mukharn, Fall makham, Pkt. muham etc. 

( 2 ) In Pali and the Prakrts Sanskrit vowels in a close 
syllable { i. e. in front of a consonantal group ), if originally 
long, become short, e.g. 

Skt. V3nta. Pali, vanta. 

Skt kastha, Pht- kattha. 

Skt des3niare, Pkt desantare. 

Skt. kSnt3ra, Pali, kantara. 

Skt matram, Pali, mattam. 

In this connexion mention should be made that Pali and 
the Prakrts have developed two short vowels new to Sanskrit 
short e and short 5. In Sanskrit e and o are always long. But 
the tendency of shortening long vowels in close syllables has 
; , affected these two Sanskrit vowels with the result that there 


Skt. v3nta, 

Skt. kSstha, 
Skt. des'Sntare, 
Skt. h3nt3ra, 
Skt. matram. 
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are short e and short o in Pali and the Prak^ts. Like Skt. e 
and 0 . Sanskrit ai and aa and aya and ava ( which become e 
and o respectively in these languages ) have undergone the 
same development under similar circumstances. Further we 
find this tendency affecting cases where the long vowel is 
followed only by a single consonant ; in this latter instance, 
though the long vowel is shortened the following consonant 
is doubled to retain the quantity of the syllable, e. g. 

Skt. eka. Pali, and Pkt. ekka. 

Skt. eoam, Pali- evvam, Pkt. jevvam. 

Skt. maitra Ph\i. metta. 

Skt. avahramr, Pali ohham. 

Skt. s'ayyS, Pali, and Pkt. sejja. 

Skt. ascarya, Pkt. acchera. 

Skt. pinia, Pkt. penia. 

Skt. nidrU, Pkt. nedda. etc. 

Sometimes e and 5 are shortened to i and n respectively » 
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mkata is side by side with vikria. Yaska, who has observed 
this phenomenon, gives instances like (1 ) kutasya and 
hHasya ( V''24 ), ( 2 ) derives fsim from the root tb ( IV'~7 ) 
and ( 3 ) explains the word sas ipra from srpra {srpra-s ahdena 
't)^ahhyMam, Nl-17 

In later times we can detect two tendencies developing 
into two distinct groups. In the first group r is changed to a 
and in the second to i or a. To the first group belong Pali 
{ generally ), the Girnar Inscriptions of Asoka and the Maha«» 
rasjri and Ardha-Magadhi Prakrts. c. 

Skt krta, Pali. kata. 

Skt. mr/a, Pali. mata. 

Skt Gir. Inscrip, ma^a. 

Skt drdha, Gir. Inscrip. daiha^ 

^t, hrdaya, M. Pkt haa, AM. hadakka» etc. 

To the second group belong the Asokan Inscriptions of 
the East and North-West and the Sauraseni and Magadh 
Praktts. e. g. 

Skt krta, { Asokan) kiia, Saur. kida, 

Skt mrta^ ( Asokan ) mita, Saur. muda, 

Skt srgala, Mgd. siala, etc. 

Long Vowels 

Except when standing at the end of a word or in a close 
or unaccented syllable, Sanskrit long vowels are retained in 
Pali and the Prakrls. e, g, 

Skt kala, P^i and Pkt. 

Skt. maia, Pali and Pkt. ma/a. 

Skt prahina, Pali, pahma, 

Skt ksiranii Pali and Pkt kkiram, 

Skt. mala, Pali and Pkt mala or mUla, 

Skt (see above). 

Sometimes Skt. long i is represented by short i. The 
reason seems to be that the difference between i and i i$ not 
the same as between a and a, the quantity of long i not being 
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L as mucli as that of long a. e. p vSkl. kliakam, Pkt. 
f Skt. pnriiya, Pkt. pania etc. kSht. long e and long o 
the exceptions mentioned above) are retained, e. g. 
Skt.)des'a. Pali and Pkt. desa. 

ciLi. Jem P^^* de^Q* 

Ski ihoiaka, Pali. gAofa^a. Pkt. g/ioJa(fe> 

It was shown above that, in these dialects, i and 

presented the short forms of long c and long o. ihf 

verse holds true as well; e and o are the long forms ol 

II respectively, e. g. 

Skt. riida, Pkt. neqoni. 

Skt. kidrs'a. FU. kerisa. 

Skt. tanda, Pkt. 

Skt. pBsWa. Fkt. pokkhara. etc. 

In Pali and the Prakits long e and o go back l 

diphthongs ai (and also aya) and au (and also ava) 

tively. e. g. , „ 

Skt tailam, Fkt, tellani. 

Skt. pautra, Pkt. potta. 

Slrf ^(tuvcLTitd* Pkt. . 

it 0Mika. ( Gir. Inscrip.) paraMika. 

Skt, mrt-aya-, Pali and Pkt. wHec/i. 

Skt ( pan-)-am-dma, Pali, pariyodata etc. 


Pali and Pkt dtikkham. 
Pali and' Pkt. pane. 
Pali: and Pkt depa etc. 
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49. Vowel-Combmalioiis , 

III Sanskrit no two vowels come together without being 
combined. This, however* seems to be a later rule of 
grammar and it is doubtful if it represents an original state of 
affairs. In Rigveda, for example, instances can be found 
where not only the final vowel of a word is not combined 
with the initial vowel of the following word but even in com- 
pounded forms ( which are, as the accents v;ould show% only 
one %vord ) vowels come together without being combined. 

■ Thus,' 

Indrammna m&ile asya mayinah { 
asmdkam Indra-mrma hhare-hhare 
pUroyodha bhavatam krsiyojasa {Vll 82, 9), 
where for the metre krshjdjasa should be read as krsti-djasa; 
or, 

d vd *roacah krdtavd nd yatam { Vff-“48,1 ), 
where again for the metre the two words t?o and arvacah must 
be read separately. In Bhagavad-gita, for example, we, read 
buddhiyukid jahatiha ubhe sakria-dushtie (ll-SO) where jahatlha 
and ubha are not combined. These are instances at a glance, but 
a regular study might reveal many more frequent cases of the 
kind. Such a circumstance is impossible in Classical Sanskrit 
where there are regular rules governing the compulsory combi- 
nation of the vowels. Even in the body of a word, as in a 
compounded form, there was a vowel samdhi. In later works 
the artificiality of such a process is revealed by combinations 
resulting in sounds hard to pronounce. In Pali and the Pra- 
fcrts, on the other hand, final vowels of a word do not combine, 
as a rule, with the initial vowel of the following word. Thus 
in Girnsur Rock Edict I we have, 

or to take a Praki^t passage, 

trr m ^ li^nror Vg:- 

( Pratima-Nataka of Bhasa, Act V). But within the 
body of a word, though we find instances to the contrary in 
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die Prakrt passage quoted above, vowels coming together were 
sometimes combined. What Bhamaha says in case of con' 
sonants only can be applied as a general rule. The combina' 
tion or otherwise is governed not by any rule except the con-* 
venience of the speaker, (cf. 

PrakHaPrakas a* lh2^) In case there is a combination, twa^ 
similar vowels usually give a long vowel, e. g. 

Pkt andtera, Skt andhakara where is elided 

Pkt sulahavarahoy Skt sulahha + aparddha* 

All these combinations happen only in the interior of a 
word where, as the intervocalic stops disappear, two vowels, 
come together. When dissimilar vowels come together - 
a + a!'fu<a, r + «>n and so on. e. g. 

Pkt sejjd, Skt, sayyd ( ==s'aiyya ). 

Pkt acchera, Skt dscarya'^^acchatiya, ' 

Pkt sundera, Skt saundarya, 

Pkt peranta, Skt paryanta, 

Pkt cotthi, Skt caiurthu 

Pkt mora, Skt. maynra, 

Pkt Iona, Skt lavana. 

Pkt mahussaoa, Skt maha^utsava etc* 

Consonants 

50. General Features 

The ancient Indian grammarians generally held that con* 
sonants were dependent on vowels. In a sense this is true* 
The explosion of the consonant is more audible and stronger ' 
before a vowel The vocalic basis of the syllable too main- 
tained by Indian grammarians^ reveals the comparative 
weakness of consonants. This factor has affected to a great » 
extent the development of old Sanskrit consonants. This< ; 
development is three-fold and it mainly depends on the posi- 
tion of the consonant in the sound-groups. Generally ^j^ldng;: 

I. Dr. Varma. Phonetic Observations of Indian 0rammarion$n^ ^y^^' 
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initial consonants have been retained in Pali and the Prakrts* 
In between vowels the consonant is not as strong as initially. 
Between two vowels the tendency of consonants is gradually 
to assimilate the characteristics of vowels. In Pali and the 
Pmkrts we see only the beginnings of this tendency. The 
usual stages in this process are: ( 1 ) an un-voiced inter- 
vocalic stop is voiced, ( 2 ) a voiced one is changed to a y 
sound which is very weak and which the Indian grammarians 
have noticed as la^hu'^prayatna'^tara’^ya^hara^ and lastly (3) 
it is entirely dropped. vSuch a tendency is visible even as 
early as the Vedic language. Thus side by side with a form 
grbhmti, we have firhnati, or for srriU-^dhi we have srm-hi 
where the aspiration is first lost. Similarly the first person 
plural termination main should be ''^madhe. The culmination, 
however, of this process can be found only in the Prakrts 
where the intervocalic stops have been reduced to their weak- 
est condition. The case of the final stops is more decided* 
Even as early as the Rigveda Pratis^akhya final stops were 
supposed to undergo abhinidhana z.e. inarticulate pronunciation. 
The later Indian grammarians have also noticed the peculiar 
position of the final stops. They call them pidita, ‘‘implosive*' 
or ^'nn-exploded, ” to be more accurate. Moreover it is the 
general view of Indian grammarians that a consonant followed 
by a vowel, whether itself initial or intervocalic, will go with 
the succeeding voweP. This means that the final consonant, 
though in this case it goes with the preceding vowel, has no 
vowel to follow on which it could depend for its explosion or 
articulation. The fate of such a consonant is too apparent ; it is 
entirely dropped. By the .time of PMi and the Asokan Inscrip- 
tions final consonants have dropped out. Thus a word like 
vidyut becomes vijjU, trims at becomes tisa and so on. Even 
in the Vedic language we have some such examples. The 
original acc, plan of deva^- was devans but the final -s being 
m too weak a position dropped out leaving the form as evan* 

L Ibid^ p, 61* 
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51 • Initial Stops 

(1) Generally speaking Sanskrit initial single consonants 

are retained in Pali and the Prakits- Thus Sanskrit c-* 

p- and 6- remain, e. 

Skt. haroti, Pali, karoti, Pkt. karedu 

Skt» kala^^ \imo\ Asokan. kslam. 

Skt. hamam, adv. “at will'*, Asokan kamam* 

Skt kokila, Pkt kd{y)ila- 

Sku gacchati, Pali, gacchati, Pkt. gacchedi 

Skt galah, Pali and Pkt g<3:/o. 

Skt. 0ha, Pali and Pkt geha. 

Skt ganana, cf. ** Asokan** gammy am above. 

Skt coro-, Pali and Pkt. core. 

Skt calati, Pali, calati, Pkt caledh 

Skt jamata, Pali and Pkt jamada. 

Skt janah, Pali, ja no, Pkt ja^o. 

Skt, panca, Pali and Pkt joanca. 

Skt. patrah, Pali and Pkt. putto, 

Skt. taiayati, Pali and Pkt tadedu ’ 

Skt danf ah, Pali and Pkt Janto. 

Skt. baha, Pali and Pkt bahu-{ka)* 

Skt hadhira, Pali and Pkt hahird, etc. 

(2) As for the aspirates it has been mentioned above 
that even in Sanskrit they are not frequent. Initially they are 
retained, e. g, 

Skt khanati, Pali, khanati, Pkt. khanau 

Skt ghata*-’, Pali, ghato, Pkt. ghaio, 

Skt, chardayati, Pali, chadaeti, Pkt chad^^ti* 

Skt phalam, Pali and Pkt. phalam etc. 

Besides the original initial aspirates Pali and the Pr^yts 
have initial aspirates where Sanskrit has either a consonantal 
group beginning with a“ sibilant or has an initial k§. 
consonantal groups are generally assimilated to ope sotmd^ 
Whenv however, a sibilant is a member of the group,^ the 
other sounds if an un-aspirate, is aspirated and the sibilant is 
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assimilated to the latter. In Pali and the Prahrts the assimila* 
tion is complete. But in some of the Asokan Inscriptions, as 
in the Girnar version, the group sibilant + stop remains, e. g, 
Skt skambkah, Pali and Pkt ^AamMo. 

Vedic spas'- ' Pali and Pkt phas^{-s-). 

Sfet sthapayati, Pali and Pkt thapedi. 

Skt stupah Pali thupo, Asokan. fAei&e. 

Skt sthita, Pali and Pkt f/if Jo. 

Sanskrit initial gives an initial aspirate. But here the 
development is two-fold. In Pali and S'auraseni Prakit Skt 
i^s- becomes while in Maharastri Prakrt it becomesic/z-", e.g, 
Skt tera, Pali. 

Skt ksetra, Pali kheita, but cf. Mod. Mar. set^ 

There are some instances where Pali or the Prakrts do not 
appear to retain an initial aspirate. For example the Skt. word 
appears as bahinior But this is only an apparent 

exception. Even in Sanskrit, by the side of bhagim, there 
must have been a form like ^baghint Both would go Back 
to an original iorm ^hagJiinJ hut as Sanskrit usually does not 
retain more than one aspirate in the body of one and the same 
word, from ^bhaghirii there are two possible forms ( 1 ) bka^m 
and (2) %aghim; it is quite clear that the Pkt bahini claims 
descent from the latter. Thus the general rule that the ini- 
tial aspirates are retained does not appear to have been vio- 
lated in the Pali and Prakrt stage. 

(3) There are, however, some instances where the pe- 
culiar position has affected this general rule. In discussing 
' the Sanskrit phonology we saw how a following vowel could 
affect a velar sound. The same phenomenon obtains some- 
times in Pali and the Prakrts; an original guttural followed by 
a palatal vowel is itself palatalised, e. g. 

Skt tisth, Pali and Pkt cittha. 

Skt. ktrWa, M. Pkt cilaa, etc, 

(4) There are also some enclitic words. A word, for' 
like Skt tavad becomes dum in Prakrit; agedi 
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Skt bhavati becomes hodi in Prakyt; Skt. api'^Pkt vi\ and 
similarly Skt. khahr ad\% “indeed/* becomes kkhn in Pali and 
tbe Prakrts. They are not so much exceptions to the general 
rule as regular developments of irregular conditions. These are 
the oft-used words and, as said in Part I, the more a word is 
used the less powerful it gets; i. e. the speaker is not as parti- 
cular or as careful in pronounGing these as in other words. 

(5) Of the five nasal slops n, n and « do not at all 
appear initially in Sanskrit. They are not independent as n 
and m which latter occur in all positions. Initially they are 
retained like other stops. Only in literary Pr^rts and Jain 
works initial n- occurs as /?-- ; initial , however, is un- 
changed. e..§. 

Skt. nUpat-, Pali, ni-pan-na. 

Ski. nasayati, Pali, naseti, Pkt. nasei, 

Skt. mpura-, Pkt neura. V 

Skt muhha Pali and Pkt mnhha or muha. 

Skt mantrayati, Pali, mantreii, Pkt mantedi etc. 

(6) Just as initial n- appears as jy- in literary Prakrts, 
initia:! and appear cerebralised occasionally even as 
early as in Pali, Thus Skt uas*ati becomes dasati in P^j, 
Skt dahati is both dahaii and iahati. In the Pr^rts, too, 
cerebralisation in the case of initial t and d becomes more 
frequent. It has been suggested as an explanation for such 
sporadic cases of cerebralisation that in the Pre-Sanskrit there 
was a tendency for back sounds. Or secondly, such words 
might have been borrowed from dialects where cerebralisation 
was usual, or the tendency to cerebralise itself might havG 
been influenced by the Dravidian languages. 

(7) Like the stops the semi- vowels y, i?, r and I are 

also, as a rule, maintained initially. In the case of initial 
and i;-, however, some peculiarity should be observed, 
This peculiarity was noticed hy the Pratis^abhyas. Thus 
Dr. Varma quotes from Yajnavalkya S iksa . 
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wn m 

should be pronounced as j in the beginning of a 
hemistich, in the beginning of a word, in a consonant group, 
or after rni avagmha; otherwise it was to be pronounced 

'I 


as y. 


Thus in some Prakrts we find initial Sanskrit y — • re- 
presented as j. The same is the case with p which 
initially being considered as heavy ^ appears sometimes as 
b. Initial r and I are maintained, though in the Magadh 
Prakrt and the Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada Rock Edicts of 
Asoka initial r appears as / . e. g. 


Skt. rupa-t 
Skt. raja, 

Skt. Idka-, 
Skt. yavat, 
Skt. yanira^, 
Skt vanam, 
Skt. vatah. 


Pkt rava, Asokan. (K.D.J.) lupanu 
Pkt and Pali, raja or raa, Asokan. /oja.. 
Pali. 7o^o, Pkt Ida, 

Pkt. iam, 

Pkt. 

Pkt mnam, 

Pali and Pkt t;£Z do, etc. . 

(8) Sibilants; Sanskrit, as we have seen above, had 
three sibilants. The history of their development in the later 
dialects is one of simplification, so to say. The three Sanskrit 
sibilants, viz, s, s and 5 are all merged into one in Pali and 
the Prakrt dialects. Pali has retained only dental 5 ; the 
Western Prakrts also have only one sibilant viz, dental s, 
while the eastern Prakrts have merged all the three into a 
palatal In the Asokan Inscriptions too three different 
developments are discernible. The Inscriptions of Magadha 
have only a dental $, those at Girnar have both s and s' while 
in the North-West versions all three, viz, s, s and s, occur. 
Though this is the situation in broad out-lines the free inter' 
borrowing which is apparent makes it only more confused* 
The following examples, therefore, should not be understood 
as enunciating a hard and fast rule or classification. 

!. Op, cit, p. 126. 
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Skt sakala, 

Skt. saundarya, 
Skt sabdapaya- 
sit ala, 
sasti, 
s'akya-^. 
sravaniya. 


Skt 

Skt 

Skt 

Skt 


Mgd. Pkt saala. 

M. Pkt sundera, 

M. Pkt sadaapedi. 

S'* Pkt sidala-. 

Pkt sai t;hi. cL modQrn sath. 
Girnar. Shall, s ako. 

Pali* savaniya 

Skt s'fl/fn~(paddy-field), Pali, salina, fine rice. 

Skt sarthavaha, P^li, satfhavaho etc, 

(9) Consonant-groups: Even in Sanskrit the choice 
of the members of a consonantal group at the beginning 
of a word is limited. Thus we do not have groups like kt — , 
tp — pk — , bd — , etc. at the beginning where both the mem^ 
bers are stops. The only groups possible in this position 
are those wherein one member is a semi-vowel like y, v, r, 
I or a fricative like s, s or s, The reason is obvious. When 
a semi-vowel or a fricative is in combination with a stop, 
the explosion of the latter is easier than if it were combined 
with another. Thus initially we can have only groups 
like kr—,ty — ,pr — , etc. The four semi-vowels, by 

the very nature of their articulation, are further prevented 
from being the first member of a consonantal group. The frica<» 
tives, on the other hand, being continuants and stronger in arti^ 
culation than y,a, r* or 1, could be a first member • in such a 
position. There are initial sk — , st — , s c — etc. but nPt 
rc— , etc. 

The development of these initial consonant groups can 
be reviewed under two heads: (a) when the stop is the first 
member and (b) when s ( i, e* a sibilant generally) is the first 
member. 

(a) When the stop is the first member the usual treats 
ment in Pali and the Prakrts is to assimilate the following 
sound to the stop. e, g. . i 

Skt. prasanta, PiJi and Pkt pasanto, ^ 

Skt prajna, Pali and Pkt pafim. . 
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Skt kram^atU 
vSkt. trini, 

Skt grama-. 
Ski. draksyati. 


Pali, kameti, Pkt kamedi, 
Pkt timi. 

Pali and Pkt. gcima. 

Pkt dekkadi, etc. 


Skt hies a, 

Skt. klania-, 

Slct. dvaram, 
Sometimes when y is 


the 


Sometimes the consonantal group is simplified by means of 
■smrabhaktL e, g. 

Pali and Pkt. kileso, 

Pali, kilanto. 

Pali, dualam, etc. 
second member, in a group like 
ky and more especially in ty-, dy-, dhy-, the following y 
palatalises the preceding stop, e.g, 

Skt iyajati, Pkt {c)cajedi 

Skt dhya, Asokau, jhapay it aviye ‘to be burnt etc. 

Similarly the group dental ^-v has a two-fold development, 
one, where x> is assimilated to the dental, and the other where 
the dental, assimilated to v, gives a labial. In tbe Gimar 
Inscriptions of Asoka the group dental + V changes to dental 
+ a corresponding labiaL e. g. 

Skt daadasa, Qimav, dhadasa* 

Lastly might be noted the group stop + nasal where the stop is 
assimilated to the latter, e. g, 

Skt jmti ; Pali, Asokan and Pkt mti. 

The group hs has been noted above. 

(b) In the group sibilant stop it has been already 
suggested that the sibilant is assimilated to the stop and that 
-the latter, in the meanwhile, if an un-aspirate, is aspirated. The 
group sibilant nasal is usually simplified hy svarahhahtL e. g. 
Skt sneha, Pkt sineho, 

Skt snu0, Pali, sunisa, 

Skt. smarati, Pkt sumaredi, etc. 

Otherwise in such groups the sibilant is usually assimilated to 
the following sound, e. g, 

Skt saa—i cf. Pali, santahor **one*s own/* 

Skt Pali, savamya* 


i* 

■I 
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Skt sloka-^, Pali, soko, 

Skt sramamka, Asokan. scmana. 

Skt. s*ra, Pkt. sanectu etc* 

52. Inter- vocalic Stops 

( 1 ) The story of these intervocalic stops was briefly and 
broadly narrated in the last section. Though they are weaker 
than the initial stops and the tendency for them is to get 
weaker and weaker, in Pali and the Asokan dialects, they are 
still retained. It is in the Prahrts, however, that this tendency 
is carried through its various stages to the ultimate end. 
Maharastri Prakrt represents the last stage where all inter- 
vocalic stops have disappeared. In other Prakrts the unvoiced 
stops are only voiced. Thus -A-, -f- and -p- become “g-*, 
-{/*“ and -i- respectively* e. g* 

Skt. kokila, Pkt kdgila and koila. 

Skt Pali, sad, Pkt suL 

Skt agafa-, Pali, agaio, Pkt. agado and aao. 

Skt mati„ Pali, mati, Pkt madi and mai, 

Skt. pipasa^ Pali, pipasa^ Pkt. pivasU. 

Skt prapayati, Pali, papeti, Pkt. pavedh 

It should be noted that an intervocalic -p- is first voiced 
and then this -6- is further weakened to 

(2) Intervocalic voiced stops too are retained in Pali and 
the Asokan dialects, while the Prakrts represent them in all 
their stages. Before a voiced stop disappeared it passed 
through a stage where it was a weak y, noted by the gram- 
marian Hemacandra, as the laghu-prayatna-^tara-^yakara. e* g. 

Skt. safa-, Pkt. $ada, saya and saa^ 

Skt yugam, Pkt. juam 

Skt. raja, Pkt. raa. 

Sktbijam, Pkt hlydm, blam. 

Skt. parimita, Pali, parimata* ; r 

Skt hhada-^, Asokan. kkudiyaii 

Skt nagara-, Asokan. mgak etc. ^ ^ f j 

s.hA,L.7 , ; ' ' ' , : , 
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In the cerebral series though the unvoiced are voiced in- 
between vowels, they are rarely dropped, e. g. 

Skt-katu-ka, Pali, katuka, Pkt. ka^ua. 

Sht. s'akatika, Pkt. sa^aiia. etc. 

The intei-vocalic - 4 ~ is represented in certain cases by -|- 

in Pali while it is retained as -J- in the Prakrts. This dif- 
ference appears to go back to the Vedic dialect which is a 
Ir dialect, i, e, where for 4 and dA -we have I and Ika. e. , 

. Ski. pidayati, Pkt. pUeti: but Pali, pileh'.ef. Vedic piplle 
Skt. nidn. Vedic. nlla-, Pali, nila 

i ..Skt. drd/ia, Pkt. dud^a: Vedic. drl^a, Pali. 

dalho etc. 

' (3 ) The intervocalic aspirates, both voiced and unvoiced, 
while retained by Pali have lost entirely their occlusion in 
all the Prakrts and are changed to simple -h-. e. g. 

Skt. muhha-, Pali- mukha-, Pkt. muha-^, 

Skt. likhati-, Pali, likhati, Pkt. lihadh 

Skt. rneiha-, Pali, megho, Pkt. meho. 

Sht. labhate, Pali, labhadi, Pkt. lahai etc. 

The cerebral ~th- and -4b-, however, both remain as 
-ih-. There are some instances where Skt. intervocalic -th- 
is cerAralised to -4h— as in 

Sht. prathama-, Pkt pa4hamo. 

t ’ Skt. s'ithila-, Pkt. sadhilo. etx:. 

; ' In the first instance, as we shall see in connexion with the 
^rbup f + dental, the cerebralisation is not hard to understand. 
For the second and similar cases it has been suggested that 
; briginally by the side of a word like s'ithila there must have 
" been a form like *s'rthila from a root like s' rath- and . that 
# the influence of r tended to cerebralise the dental. This ex- 
plaiirs many cases of sporadic cerebralisation. 

(4) Of the five nasals n, n offer no difficulty as they 
have' been already shown not to be independent sotmds. 
They appear only before guttural rad palatal stops respccitive 
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ly. Intervocalic -m-* and are usually retained 
the Prakirts. €• 

Skt grama*^, 

Skt. kima-, 

Skt. kUmam adv. 

Skt. purma’-’, 

Skt. fewa-. 

Intervocalic 
all the Prakrts. But 
retained unchanged. 

Skt. dkanam, 

Skt. mamsya, 

Skt, janah, 

Skt. anayati, 

(5) Semi-vowels 

Intervocalic 

and the Asokan dialects. In the PrMcrts -h change 
v^here -n- changes to In the case of -r- those 

like the Magadhi which change r- to /- change thi 
vocalic -r- sometimes to Jn- between, vowels 
-u- were shown to be weaker sounds. This fact is ilk 
by the Prakrts which entirely drop out -y- and -i?-. 1 
cases even in the Prakrts if -y- and --i;- occur in an a< 
syllable it appears that they are strengthened as occl 
-jf- and -5- respectively. Sometimes intervocalic -u- 
through the stage of la§Jm’pmyatnd4ara-ya-hara* e, 
Skt. ayukta, Pkl. auito, 

Skt priyakara-^, Pkt. piaara, 

Skt da y^, P^i and Ak)kan. daya, 

Skt dimsa-, Pali, divaso, Pkt di{yyasi 

Sku devahf Pali, deao/ ,, Pktdeo. 

Skt pqktka, Pkt. v&ha, '! 

Skt pkdlam^ Plili, phahm^ Pkt phc(lan 

Mgd. Pkt. dualam^ Asokan. 
SUdi etc* . . 


rail and rkt ^amo. 

Pali and Pkt ijrmo. 
at will , Asokan. kamam, 

Pali and Pkt. ^rano. 

Pall and Pkt 

however, is changed to “ 9 - in prac 
in Pali and the Asokan dialects 


Phil dhanam, Pkt dhamm, 
Pali and Asokan. 

Pali and. Asokan, jcnOt Pkt. j 
Pali, anetu Pkt aneu etc. 


dSkt, dvSram 
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But Skt. diyate, M. Pkt dij}aL 

Skt. kalevara-, Pkt. kalebara. etc. 

In the root“^suffix of Sanskrit in Pali as well as in 

the Prakrts the -3?- is lost but the resulting vowel is palata- 
lised. By analogy this change is carried to the -"y- which 
belonged to the genuine root as in the case of Ski. nl-. Thus^ 
Skt. dap-ay a-ti, Pali, dnpeti, Pkt. dape{d)l 

Skt. nay-a-Vh Pali* {a)mii, Pkt («) ne{d)i, etc. 

(6) Sibilants : 

The intervocalic -5"^, -s- and s- are not distinguished in 
Pali and the Prakrts from initial s-“, s -f and s-; i, e. their 
trealiiient is not different from when they are initial. Thus, in 
the first place, an intervocalic sibilant is retained. In Pali and 
the Western Prakrts all the three are reduced to one dental S, 
in Asokan inscriptions of the east there is only one s while 
those at Girnar have s and s. the eastern Prakrts have only s 
and in the north-west all the three are distinguished, e. 

Skt. desah, Pali and Pkl. dcso, 

Skt, isadl9at, Pkt. isisi. 

Skt. divasah, Pali, divaso, Pkt. di(y)aso. etc. 

Cansonantal Groups 

( 7 ) Double Consonants 

As regards the Sanskrit intervocalic doable consonants two 
varieties can be distinguished, (1) the original double conso- i 
nants and (2) consonants doubled due to samdhi or other | 
external factors. Thus the difference between the double j 
consonant in a word like Skt. hukkatah and that in a word I 
like Skt. datta-^, should be noted. In the second example the | 
double -ft- is due to the external suffix -ta-d This distinc- 
tion seems to have affected in many cases the development of | 
double sounds. Thus the view of the Vajasaneyi Pratts uhhya 1 
that intervocalic double ccaisonants should be pronouncedi as. a 
t. , Dr* Fame, op, chap. V on Doubliag. ’ - ^ 
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single cannot be accepted without questioning; it seems to 
contain partial truth. When dealing with the inter\walic 
double consonants and their development in the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages we shall point out instances which appear to 
show that intervocalic original double consonants ( and only 
those ) were pronounced as single consonants. 

As for the nature of the double consonants it was suggest^ 
ed in Part II that they were only long consonants. It is for 
this reason that the development of the intervocalic double 
consonants has influenced, and has been influenced by, the 
quantity of the syllable. After a long vowel usually they are 
shortened. But even in Sanskrit double consonants following 
a long vowel are ve\y rare. After a short vowel their treat' 
ment is two-fold, either they are retained as in Pali and most 
of the Prakrts or they are shortened and the previous vowel 
lengthened to retain the quantity. On the other hand, in thd 
Prakrts we find another tendency where an intervocalic double 
consonant is retained but the preceding vowel if long is 
shortened, e, g. 

Skt ajmpayati, Pkt. Une^edi and amavedi* 

Ski. kukkutah, Pali, kukknto, Pkt knkkudo, 

Skt prcchati, Pali, pucchati^ Pkt pucch—. 

Skt snddha-, Pali, suddho--, 

Skt. bhinna^, Pali and Pkt bhinno, etc. 

(8) St op Stop 

In the case of other conjunct consonants the process is 
more easy to understand. In a group like kt, for example* the 
two stops k and t differ in that the former is not at all exploded. 
The unexploded stops are hard to distinguish from one another 
as the manner of explosion alone decides the nature of the 
stop. When a speaker, therefore, passes from an unexpl^ed; 
k to an exploded t, tbfe explosion takes place, even in the ' 
of in the vety ptaefe where i alone is exploded* 
tt^ ui^iexploded k is carried nearer to t Id feefiitate the explo* 
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sion. Thus in all such cases the exploded stop always assi- 
milates the unexploded one. In Pali and the Prakrts this is a 
general rule. In the group stop stop, the second stop which 
is exploded assimilates the first e. g. 

Skt 2 /fea, . Pali and Pkt zif/a. 

Ski. miikta, ■ Pali and Pkt 

Skt, sapta, Pali and Pkt. satfa. 

Skt s abda-, Pali and Pkt saddo. 

Skt maikuna’^r Pali and Pkt maxima. 

Skt la bdha, Pali and Pkt 

Skt. utpadyate, Pkt uppajjai, 

Skt udhhai^-, Pkt. uhhhar-, Pali ubbhar. etc, 

) Stop ^ Nasal 
Nomially the nasal is assimd^^ to the stop as ex- 
plosion is more audible in the case of a stop than in a nasal 
But where a nasal folloWs a voiced stop which is produced in 
the same place as the former, the stop is assimilated to the 
. e. g. 


Skt la^-na % 
Skt agnih, 

Skt. sahnoii, 
but Skt. vijnapayaii, 
Skt vijnanam, 


Pali and Pki,. /agga. 
v - Pali and Pkt (tggi, ■ , ■ 

• Pkt etc, 

* Pkt vinnavedi, 

Phil vimanam, 

*ad-na (p/p. of ^ad.) Skt. anna, etc. 

In the group derzifa/ stop the labial nasal the development 
IS two-fold. In one group a double dental is the result while 
in the other a double labial (corresponding to the dental stop) 
results. e,g, ' 

atmU, Pkt. atta or appa, 

•^dm^-- becomes either -dd*^ or -W-. 


(10) Nasal Stop 

In Pali this group remains unchanged. In the Praki'ts, 
other hand, two different developments can be disrin- 
In the group msal^^ mpoiced stop the latter is voiced; 
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and in the group nasa^ + voiced stop, the latter is assimilated 
to the nasal. But even in the Prahjts only the mere hegin- 
nings of these two tendencies are visible. The cases where 
the group nasal + stop remains unchanged far outnumber those 
where any change is effected, e. g. 

Sht; feanfn- “a spear," Pali. 

Skt. klanta-. Pali. Manta. 

Skt. ptnia-r Pali, pinia. 

Skt. anidh-purai Pkt. dntelv)ura or anJe-(v)urd. 

Skt.panca. Pali and Pht. panca. 

Skt. s' ranta, Pkt. san/a. etc. 

■ In a group of conjunct consonants where a nasal is the 
first member only one case is to be noted diz. the group ni + r. 
Though in nasals semi-vowel the latter is assimilated gene- 
rally to the former the group m+r has a peculiar develop- 
ment in the Prlikrts. t?iz. the m is slightly exploded with the 
result that a j is inserted between m and r. Lastly as the 
Prakjts show no favour to groups of consonants with more 
than two members the r in ~mbr- is lost. c. g. 

Skt. tamra, Pkt. tamha. 

Skt. kamra, Pkt. kamba. 

Skt. amra: Pkt. (M) amha. etc. 

Skt. tamraparm, Asokan. tambapani. 

(11) Stop -i- Semi-Vowel ( or Sibilants ) 

From the foregoing it must have been noticed that the 
development of conjunct consonants depends on the degree of 
the plosion of the various members. Where the plosion is on 
the same level or in an ascending order the second member 
assimilates the preceding. Where, on the other hand, the 
plosion is in descending order, the following sound is assimi- ... 
lated to the preceding. Thus in the' group stop-i-smi-^awS;^ 
the latter is usually assimilated to the former, e. ^ j ‘ , 

Skt. patrali, ■ Pali^ and Pkt. putto. ■ .>■.{,¥. ' 

Skt viplavah, Pkt. vippavo. ' 4 ’ ‘ 
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Pht* anna OT anna* 

Skt agra^ P^L etc. 

In this group, however, two cases should be noted as 
peculiar viz, the groups ^4-;^ and ^ 4i;, or rather dental+y and 
dental These two cases have been briefly noted in a 
previous section. In the first group before y is assirnilated 
to the preceding dental it palatalises the latter. In the 
second group i? also, sometimes, before being assimilated to 
the preceding dental gives the latter a labial artibulation. c. 


Skt pratynsa^ 
Skt satya, 

Skt adya, 

Skt bhid'^y'-^f 
Skt ud~vartayati. 
But Skt. pakva^f 


Pkt* paccusa, 

Pkt, saccam, 

Pali and Pkt. a/ja, 

Pali, bhijjissatj, 

Pali. ub-battetL 
Pkt and Pali, pakko, etc. 

In Pali we have instances where the group dental 4- r has 
changed to a double ^ll^ in-between vowels. This seems to 
be only a dialectic variation and due to the fact that some 
dialects changed the Sanskrit r and Z to J. e, g, 

Skt 6 Aa dm, Pali, bhalla, 

Skt ardra, Pali, alia, etc. 

In the group stop sibilant the case of A +5 has been 
noted above under In p + $, sometimes s before being 
assimilated to p dentalises the latter e, g, Skt. Ju-gap$a, Pkt. 
jttguccha. In ^ 4 s, on the other hand, the dental is usually 
palatalised before 5 is assimilated to it e. g, 

Skt Pkt mccAo. 

Skt maisar a, Pkt macchara, 

( 12 ) Semi‘Vowel-^Siop 

In this group generally the semi-vowel is assimilated to 
the stop (the plosion in this case being in an ascending order). 
Skt marga, Pali and Pkt. magga, 

Skt ulka, Pali ukka, 

Skt phalga, Pkuphaggu, r- 
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Ski. karma, Pali and Pkt kammo, 

Skt ^arjati, Pkt gajjah 

Skt ^arhha, Pali and Pkt* gahhho. etc. 

In this respect only the group dental has to be noted as 
peculiar. This group has a two-fold development, in one case 
the r cerebralises the dental and then we have a double 
cerebral sound while, in the other, the dental treatment alone 
takes places. The cerebral treatment seems to belong to the 
East, West and North-west though the free borrowing 
between various dialects makes it impossible to mark the 
isoglass, e. 

Skt Pkt. and Pali, 

Sht sarvartkata; Pali, sabbatihata, etc. 

The group sibilant stop has ihc same treatment in- 
between the vowels as initially. It has been already discussed 
above. 

( 13 ) Semi-vowel'^ Semi-vowel 

In this group only three are to be noted viz* r -1- y, r + u, 
and uH- y. In the first two r is assimilated to y and v respec- 
tively. When y and u are heavy, it was noted above, 
they are pronounced as j and b respectively. Therefore r + y 
results in and -r + u in -bb. e. 

kdrya, Pali and Pkt. kajja* 

Skt aiyaputra, Pkt. ajja-utia* 

Skt. sarva, Pali and Pkt. sabba. etc. 

In u + y, the latter is assimilated to v and therefore U as 
a heavy sound is pronounced as h, e. g* 

Skt. kartavya, Pkt. ka it abba, or kaitabba. etc. 

53« Final Stops 

As for the final stops in Pali and the Prakrts we have 
none. Being at the end of a word and unexplodcd, the final 
stops have disappeared in almost all cases, t* g* 

Ski* Vidyut, ■" Pali and 

Ski. ■ Pkt, f ;■ ; 




t. t ' 4 * ‘4 1 ‘ < -U .< k'.’ '‘’’- 
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In 3ome cases» especially in the nouns and the present 
participles, the final stops are retained but not as final. The 
case termination is added and the whole form is then 
normalised* 


Sfct; kmvat, 

^ Sht. pnnar, 
Skt* gacchat, 
■Skt. sti^hrd. 


Pkt. karonio. 

Pkt, pttno. 

Pkt. gacchanta. 

Pkt. sahada-. etc. 


Thus the Sanskrit slops underwent changes in Pali and 
the Prakrts according to their position in a word Initially 
they were strong and retained: finally they were veiy weak 
and discarded: while in-between vowels they were gradually 
tending from strength to weakness. The story of the: Sans- 
krit sounds is not yet complete* We have now to look into 
their position in the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 


Ph©iiiol0gjr of the Modem Tndo- Ary an Languages 


S4. General Features 

From ihe Prakrfes to the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
changes in general phonology are not at all new, sweepif^g or, 
surprising. On the other hand, the innovations or conserva- 
tions oi' the Prakrt stage are generally maintained. Like the 
Prakrts the modern vernaculars do not retain the Sanskrit 
vowel r. It is changed to a, i, a, n or ru and the isoglasses 
can be distinguished. In the case of the stops, those lost: 
in the middle Indian period are lost as well in the modern. 
The initials are retained. The finals are already lost in the 
period just reviewed, so that question does not arise in refer- 
ence to the languages now under consideration. Within the 
body of: words there is the natural development of further 
weakening; or where the intervocalic stops are already ,Ipst in- 
the Prakrts, the resulting vowels coming one after the!, other 
are combined in the modem languages in various ways,!’ 
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VOWELS 


55. Vowels 

A detailed study, however, would reveal one or two new 
tendencies. Thus in the development of the middle Indian 
vowels, the accent, as will be shown below, would appear to- 
play a great part In the Prakrts the final vowels were, 
retained. But their very position, at the end of a word, 
and hence extremely weak, has affected their development in 
the modem languages. Final long vowels are shortened ; 
short ones are usually dropped. In the interior their treat- 
ment depends on the particulars of their position. For a clear 
understanding the vowels could be studied under four different 
heads-: 

. L Vowels in open accented syllables, ; 

II, Vowels in closed syllables, 

II L Vowels in unaccented syllables, and 
IV. Vowels coming together after the disappearance of 
the middle Indian intervocalic stops. 

L Vowels in open accented syllables are usually re^ 
tamed everywhere. 

(i) Skt. a represented as a in all the modern dialects 
except the Romani which have a short e. e. 

Skt, vadha, H. halm, Guj. vahu, Ben, baa. 

Pfct gharam, H. M. Guj. ghar, Eur. Rom. kher. 

Skt. "‘to fall,*' M. Guj. pad-, H. par-, Eur, Rom« . 

per el, ** he falls.’ ‘ 

(ii) Skt a appears as a in Romani; otherwise it is retain-.. 

ed elsewhere. e. g. ' ^ 

Skt. kUna, H. kana, M. kam, Guj, kam. Sin. kmo. 

Skt grama-, Pkt. gamd, H. M, gav- 

Skt kala, adj,, H. kald, M. kala. Sin. karo. Rom. halo* etc.,,, 

(iii) Skt i: 

Skt. sirah, H. sir, M. Guj. sir, Sin. 

Skt. gilati I M, gil-ne, Sin. giram, Sng. gilina. 
girati ) , . 
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Sin. pa$o : Skt pars' va. Sin. pa$u^ 

Sin. (ox)- Skt dantah, Sin. daada, 


Skt tila, H. Ben. til, GuJ, irl. Sin, etc. 

(iv) Skt I. 

Skt ksira, H. M. Gu}. Mir, Sin, khi7*u, Sng. hira, 

Skt kit aka, hLkida, 

Skt dlpah, H. diya, M. dial. Sin. die, Sng. dim, etc 

As has been already explained i and i are not disiingnish* 
ed in latertdialects as in Sanskrit, 

(v) Skt. K, 

Skt M/a-, H. kttl, Goj. M|, M. MI. 

Skt masala-, H. musal, M. musah etc. 

(vi) Skt «. 

Skt dyufam, Guj. ;£n;o, 

Skt. mala-, H. mnl (a), M. Guj. mal, Sng. mala, etc. 

(vii) Skt e and o are retained and the Skt diphthongs ai 
• and aa which have already become e and o in Pali and the 

Prakrts are retained as e and o in the modern dialects, e, g. 

Skt demh, Pkt de{v)o, H. M. Guj. dev. Sin. deu, 

Skt m^hah, M. Gu), mek 

Skt ghotakah, H. ghora, M. ghoda,. Sin. ghwo, 

Skt tailam, Pkt tellam, H. M. tel etc. 

Skt gaara, H. M. ^or^, Guj. gora. Sin. goro. 

Sng, gora, etc. 

II. It was shown above that in Pali and the Prakrts long 
vowels in closed syllables were usually shortened. But in 
the modezm languages this tendency of the Prakrts is not uni- 
versally retained. In Sindhi and Lahpda, for example, the 
distinction between original long and short vowels in closed 
syllables is maintained. In Marathi, Gujrati and the conti- 
nental dialects, the short vowel of the Prakrts is lengthened 
but the following consonantal group is at the same time sim- 
plified. In the Punjabi, on the other -hand, the tendency to 
retain double consonants and to shorten, if long, the preceding 
^ Vowel is more frequent 
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Skt. sar/)fl-, H. M. Guj.sap. 

Skt. gar&Aim-, H. gabhin, M. gabhln, 

Skt. mka-. Punj. rafffi/ HvM. rSfff. 

Skt. auidha-. H. M. Guj. dudh. 

Sktmargah-. Punj. Sin. miJga. Guj. etc. 

HI. Vowels in Unaccented Syllables 

As already mentioned before, every Vedic word, except 
a few expletives etc,, had an accent. The nature of this ac* 
cent, however, is not easy to determine. Even the ancient 

grammarians held different views. Thus Dr. Parma says; 
“While the above facts indicate that accent according to In- 
dian grammarians, was predominantly musical, it is not unlike* 

ly that some authorities implied by accent a combination of 

both musical and stress accent.” * From the phonetic obser* 

vations in some modern dialects as Gujrati, Sindhi, Punjabi, 
Singhalese and Bengali also it appears not unreasonable to 
hold that there was a stress accent by the side of the musical. 

Even as early as the Prakrt stage /aco^i admits a stress ac- 
cent in the Prakrts while Pisc/ie/ goes further back to the Vedic 
dialects and gives examples of Prakyt forms as influenced by the 
Vedic accent. Thus cases like the following sporadic changes 
in Prakrt phonology are ascribed by him to the Vedic accwitt 

(i) post-accentual long vowels .shortened, e. g. 
Sh!L,amka, Pkt. amya; Skt. s'r'rlsa, Pkt. szrisa. etc. 

(ii) pre-accentual long vowels are shortened and some* 
times a single consonant following is doubled, e. g, 

Skt. karnm- Pkt. Kamara; Skt. marjard-, Pkt. nianjard, 
Skt. gPdm, Pkt. eoaam; Skt. premia . Pkt pemma. ' 

(iii) A stop after a pre-accentual short vowel is doubled t 
e. g. Skt. rja, Pkt. njm Skt. sphut&ti. Pkt. patiau 

(tv) post-accentual a becomes r. e. g. . 

Skt Pkt. tesim. 

\ . ap. cit. p. 162; cf. also for wEat follows ^ner on 

« In^&ermania Acomt in Marathi." J.R.A.8. 1916, Vol. 1. 
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But in spite of such examples in seems doubtful if there 
ever was an independent stress accent Even in the. modem 
languages, as Bloch says, the stress depends on"un rhythme 
purement quantitatif. ’ This stress is not, as Sir George 
Grierson believes, a new stress quite independent of the older 
tone. It is f>robably with reference to this stress accent that 
the Aranya Sik?o, as quoted by Dr. Varma ( p. 166 ), says ; 
“The final syllable of a word has the low accent if the penulti- 
mate is long; but it has the high accent if the penultimate is 
short,” Of the modem languages Gujrati, Sindhi, Punjabi, 
Hindi, Singhalese and Bengali appear to descend from a 
language or languages which possess the penultimate stress. 
In Marathi, hoWever, the stress shows the effects of a previous 
tone ( i. c, musical ) accent of Sanskrit Thus Skt* mallard 
becomes manjJro in Gujrati which stresses the penultimate; 
Mamthi has /?i5rVur where the quantity of a in ja^ is longer 
than usual. 

* The quantity of the accented syllable is usually retained. 
But in the case of unaccented syllables the change depends on 
whether they precede or follow the accent The weakest 
’Syllable is the one immediately following, while the next 
weakest is the one immediately preceding, the stress. Thus 
long vowels before the stress are shortened, while short ones 
^re retained as indeterminate i, u or a» e, g, 

Skt. abhirah, Guj. ahm . - ^ 

' Skt saubhdgyam, Guj. sohag. Sin. suhagu, 

^ Skt, dhurdlah, H, dhardl etc. 

The initial short vowel when unaccented is lost. g, 

► ' ’ Skt abhydnjanam, H. bhijna, M. bhij-ne^ Guj. bhijva, 

Skt araghdtta H. rahat, M, rahat. 

Skt ar&nyam, M. Guj. ran. etc. 

In this connexion it should be noted how* the .quantity of 
thp^yowel determines the place of the accent In the Skt 
mdrjdr&^ ioT example, the accent cn the final ( and therefor^ 
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the weakest) syllable is shifted to the preceding long vowel 
Sirnilarly in the - modem vernaciilars could be found instances 
where the long vowel of a word is shortened in a compound 
or derivative form from it. Thus Beames mentions ( VoL I, 
p. 152 ) examples like the following ; 

M, bkik {noun) t but bhikari (adj). 

Gnj^.bhlkk hut bhikhuri* 

lakh- hui lakhpatu 

M. te/n (noun), hut (denominative)* 

In the syllable following the stress while a remains, i and 
a are cshanged to €Z. [ It should be noted that a in such a 

position is more neutral i. e, pronounced as ('^)-“ like a in the 
English unaccented e 

Skuh&rim, M.haran* 

Skt mamsah, Guy. manas, 

SkCMmalam, M. Guj. 

•In words having more than three syllables there was 
probably a secondary stress. In such cases a short vowel 
between the main and the secondary stress is lost. e. g. 

Skt drgalika, M, a^Ij <* Vedic drgahka. 

Skt. cakravakah, H. cakva. etc. 

. The above discussion could not be supposed to include 
all cases or explain each and every peculiar phonetic change. 
There are other factors affecting those generalisations. 
Analogy, borrowing or the peculiar value of a syllable, often 
times go to shift the place of the accent In Sanskrit, for 
example, the accent fell usually on the root syllable of the 
thematic verbs and sometimes on the formative suffix ; while 
in the case of the athematic verbs the accent fell on the ter- 
mination or sometimes on the root. In the Pr^t^s there was 
a strong tendency to replace athematic by thematic verbs and 
analogically the place of the accent was shifted and fixed on 
the root syllable. Thus Skt. bandhami was changed to b6n* 
dhamu Skt dadati to cuida/i ;and so on. . Like analogy, mlm 
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too affects the accent It is on account of mine that a parti- 
culsu' syllable of a word, is stressed because that syllable is 
felt to he especially important for the comprehension of the 
sense conveyed by the whole word. 

IV. Vowels -^Vowels 

While discussing the intervocalic single stops m the 
Prakrt stage it was observed as a rule that the voiced stops 
dropped out. Owing to this feature the vowels in the 
Prakits are too often in hiatus. The hiatus as such is not 
retained by the modern languages. It is removed in two ways: 
(1) by combining the two vowels, and (2) by inserting h or y. 
As a rule like vowels coming together result in a single vowel 
of their kind. 

Thus a + a (both short or long) becomea, i*f i (both short 
or long) become I and u + u (both short or long) become ii, e. g. 
Skt> kumbhakara'-, Fkt kumbhaai^a, M* kumblm\ 

Skt. na^ara^, Pkl. naara, Guj. -nar at the end of 

names of certain town places. 
Sht dvitiyal Pht. biiya. Pun}, biya, Ks'm. biya 
dvitiyya ) biijja, M, bij, Gu), bijo, 

Skt st7am Pkt. 5«(t?)«ra, M. sun etc. 

In certain cases result in e. This happens when the 
intervocalic stop has not yet lost completely its articulation 
lingers as a la^hu-prayafna-tara-ya^^kara, e. g. 

Skt satam, Pkt sadam or sayam, M. s e. 

Skt m^ara Pkt nayara, M.*^ ner like Guj. nar. 

Skt kadali, H, kela, M, keU, 

Skt badara, H. ber, etc. 

When dissimilar vowels come together the combination ii 
not as uniform. Thus (i) It a result in i, ( short or 
(ii) i+a in ya, iya or e and (iii) 04- a (both short or 


'• e. g. 

Skt sitala, 
Skt pib 


M. s'ila, 
Pkt. pia - 
. ji-ne, 


Guj. s'ilu, 
M. pf-Tze, 
H. ji-na^ 


H. phna. 



(ii) doi-arddha, Pkt diaMka, H. derh 

(iii) Skt. Pkt. M. i;alu» 

Skt M. ja . H.;U 

Pkt. tu{m)am/ M. /irteta 

Skt. deoalaya^ Pkt. deualaya, M. deUl etc. 

A peculiarity of Gujrati should be noted in this connexion. 
While Marathi, Hindi and a number of other modern lan- 
guages combine the Prakrt a + i and a + u into ai and 
Gujrati has E (like a in Eng. man) and O ( like o in Eng 
nof) respectively, e. g. 

Sht pravisatif M, paisne, H. paisna^ hut Guj. 

Ski. iipams'’^, M. bais, hut Guj. besvu 

Skt caturdas^a, M. H. cauda, but Guj, coda. 

Lastly e + a and o + a result in e and o respectively, e.g. 
Skt. saitoarna, Pkt soannat H. sona, M. sone, etc. 
As mentioned above y and h are sometimes inserted to 
avoid the hiatus, e. g. 

Skt kdkil a Pkt koila, Gu), koyal. On koyiL etc. 
V. Lastly there remain certain vowel -changes 
cannot be explained or included under any of the a 
heads. Nevertheless there would be no need or justification 
to assume such instances as arbitrary. With most of them 
some general factors of phonetic development would be found 
at work. Thus analogy, assimilation, etc., are responsible for 
changes like the following. 

Skt. cancUf H. cone through a form like cancu. 

From Skt. yavat, through ycoon, where the y has 
Used the following vowel, Marathi has [y)eodhe and the 
respondingly it has equivalent to Skt tavat though there 

is no palatal influence in the latter case to 

Final Vowels 

While initially and in the interior of a 
a rule retained, the final vowels of the 
stage ai?e entirely lost in all the modern vernaculars 


(ill) Skt. valaka, 

Pkt tu{m) am, 
Skt. deoalaya. 
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Pkl. vijja, M. vlj, H. JljV 

Pkt. dgz, M. ag, H. Guj. ag. 

"Pkt rattle H.M. rat, etc. 

Final and ""m of Sanskrit are reduced to an anusvara 
in the Prakrts ; this cinii5i?ara is lost in the modern languages. 

Skt grham, Pkt. g/iamm, H. M. g/iar, 

Skt chvan, Pkt. devam^ H, M. dei?. etc. 

56. CbissoHaiits' 

In a previous section the course of natural development 
of the stops has been illusti-ated. The chief thing to be noted 
is the particular position of a stop in the word. Initially it is 
strong, hence is usually retained ; finally it is weakest with the 
result that quite early it has dropped out ; and in-between 
vowels it submits to a gradual processs of weakening. This 
general process of development holds good as equally in the 
case of the modern vernaculars as in that of Pali and the 
Prakrts. The object of this and the following sections is more 
to illustrate that process than repeat the general features 
noted above; and, at the same time, a few peculiarities would 
be explained. 

57. ; Single Stops 

(A) Initially single stops are usually maintained in 
almost all the modern languages. 

Examples : 

/<„ 

Skt. karoti, Pkt. karedi, H. karna, M. harm, Sin* 
6c Sng. haram, Ks^m. karnn, 

Skt. hiiaha, VI, kida, Guj. kido, H. hira etc. 

Skt, harpata-^ kapd^ M, Guj. kapad etc, 

Skt. fe/a-, adj. “ black’*, H, kala, M. tela, 
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^ Skt tila, H. til, M. n|. Sin. tim, Sng. fa/a ecc. 

i Skt tapaya, M. faane. Sin. taim, Sng. taoanu, 

Ks'm. tavun. 

i In some cases there is spontaneous cerebralisalion of ini- 

tial single dentals. This is attributed, according to Gram- 
mont s theory, to a general tendency of the Indo- Aryans to 
f relax the pronunciation in favour of articulation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the palatal arch.^ Though only the voiced den - 
I tals are more frequently cerebralised than the unvoiced, in- 

[ stances of the latter are not lacking. It is sometimes suggested 

1 that the Indo- Aryan voiced dentals were pronounced further 

back than the unvoiced ones. But one would be tempted to 
I believe that the whole series of Indo -Aryan dentals varied in 

I pronunciation in different dialects, front sounds in some and 

I bach sounds in others. Though ihe free borrowing between 

the various dialects renders it difficult, it might be said that 
the back-pronunciation belongs to Hindi and the eastern dia- 
lects. e. g. 

Skt. tilaka-, H. tiha. Pun], tikka, M. iil, Guj. ff/a 
Skt. dul-, or do/-, H. dul-na, M. dol-ne etc. 

, Skt paniyam, H- pani, M. pant and so on. 

I Skt prapaya, Pkt pavedi, H. pavrna, M. pav^ne, 

I Sin. paim etc. 

I If the existence of a variety of pronunciation of the 

f dentals is only a probability, that of the palatals is assured 

I Earlier grammarians of the Prakrls like Vararuci and 

Markandeya have already noted this.^ In the north and 
f , north-east the original palatals are retained as such. In 
I 1, (7/. Prof. B. L. Turner I Cerebralisation in Sindhi.** 

I -V: 

I 2, See J, R. A, S., 1913, pp,39t ff. 
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Marathi in the south and Sindhi in the -west, the palatals, 
except before palatal vowels, have become dento-palatals, 

L e. c is pronounced as ts etc; while in Rajasthani and Gujrati, 
running like a wedge between Sindhi and Marathi, and in 
Singhalese in the extreme south the palatals have been 
simplified into $ and s. e. g. 

Ski. com-, H. cor, M. ^sor 

Skt. cakki, “ mill-stone Marwari. sakkl 

Skt, cullika, “ oven ”, M. tsuli etc. 

Aspirates 

On the continent of India as a whole aspirates have lost 
their occlusion. Initial aspirates, though retained in the 
written, have lost their aspiration in the spoken dialects. 
Kas'miri in the north has lost voiced aspirates while Singha- 
lese in the extreme south has lost all aspirates. In the Gypsy 
dialects, however, voiced aspirates have lost their voice while 
the unvoiced have become spirants like x, p, /, etc. The 
palatal aspirate ch becomes s or s' in Marathi and s or h in 
Singhalese, c. g. 

Skt. ghata^, H. ghura, M. ghada. Sin. gharo, 

Ks'm. gara, Rom. khoro, 

Skt. khan'-^t H. hhan-na, M. khan’-^m, Rom. xanek 

Sng. kaninu, 

Skt, chardayati, H. char-m, M. sad’^ne, 

Sng. helanu, Rom. cadeL 
Skt. phalanii H. phah M. Guj. phal, Sin, phara, Sng. pala 
Skt. dharaiU H. dhar-^na, Sin. dharam, Ks'm. damn 

Sng, dar am, Rom. pereL f 
Skt. hhakta-^, H. M. hhat, Sin. bhafa, Ks'm, bate. etc. 

Voiced Ujuaspirates 

These stops are usually retained. The frequent tendency 
of changing d«* to d- has been already referred to. In Sindhi = 
alone there is a peculiar development of* the original voiced ^ ■ 
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unaspirates standing single at tlie beginning of a word* The 
very articulation is changed and the new sounds are known 
as ** recursives. Their nature is explained as follows. “ Im- 
mediately after the occlusion by lips or tongue and palate 
has been formed, the glottis also is closed. The larynx is 
lowered and there is considerable general muscular tension. 
The glottis is not opened until the lip or tongue occlusion has 
been broken, so that some air is sucked back to behind the 
point of occlusion. Then the glottis is opened to permit the 
formation of voice. It is possible that the glottis is again 
closed before the following vowel is pronounced.”^ 

Examples: 

Skt. ^alah. Sin, gara, H. gaia, M. iata etc. 

Ski, dantah^ Sm* dandut li. M* dati^ Sng. data. 

Skt. bilam. Sin. biru, H. M. il], Sng. bala, 

Skt janahf Sin, jano, H. jcna, M* jan etc, 

(B) Intervocalic 

As early as the Pali and Prakrts intervocalic single stops, 
as already shown, were weakening and in one of the Prakris 
Uisr. Maharastri they completely disappeared. This process 
of weakening is completed by the time of the modem Indo* 
Aryan Vernaculars, On the whole, intervocalic single stops 
are entirely lost while the intervocalic aspirates have lost 
their occlusion. In some languages unaspirated labials are 
changed to V and further some of them have lost this u. e. 


Skt. knmbhakara, M* kumbhar . ' 

Skt. cakravahah, Pkt. cahkavao, M. Guj. cakva. Sin, cakuo. 
Skt. yuks, H, jU, Sin. jaal Rom, jrtrt?, etc. 


Skt. mahham, H. rrMn, Sin. mnhu, Sng. mupa, Rom 
Skt. likh-, M. lih-^ne, Sng. liyann, etc. 

U i¥o/. jS, Turner t S, O. S. Vol. Ill, pp, 301 If, 
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Skt lagayati {rt lag- \o put together*), HAana, 

Ks'm. layun. Sng, lanu> 

Skt yugam, H. jS, M. jir. Sin. juhara, Sng. yu. 

S\zt nagara-i Guj.-nar, M -ne/" ( see above ). 

Sht imghah, H. meh. Sin. mihu, Sng. me. 

Skt praghunah, M. pa {h) una, H. panna, Nep. pama. 

Skt ^baghinh H. hakin, M. bahin, Ben. ben, 

Sngi hihini. 

Skt. such H. M. Sin. etc, snl, Rom. suv. 

Skt. kaca-. Sin. kao. 

Skt. raja, Pkt. raa, H.ray, M. rav. 

Skt. bi jam, H. biya, M, bh 

Skt. trtiya^, Pkt. iitijja, H. M. tij. 

Skt. ghri am, H. M. Sin. Gui. etc. ghh 
The Romani dialects alone among the Indo- Aryan branch 
retain intervocalic dentals. They are changed, however, to-/-' 
in the European and to -r- in the Syrian Romani dialects, e. g. 
Skt. ghrta--, Eur, Rom. khil, Syr. Rom. 

Skt. satam, Eur. Rom, sel, H. sau, M. $'e. 

■ Skt. yuvatih, Enr. Rom. juvli, Syr. Rom. jaar. 

■ — th — . 

Skt. s apatha, H. Eur. Rom. 5oi^e/r 

Skt. gUtha, Old H. gaha. Sin. gah. 

Skt. nadl, M. naz. Sin. nai, Sng. ni. 

Skt. mrdn, H. M. man. 

‘ ^ —dll— 

Skt. badhira, H. M. bahira, Ben. hahera, Sng. hihiru 

Skt. dadhi, H. M. etc. dahi. 

Skt vadhu. Old M. vahu, H. baha, Sin, wahu. 
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— P— ; 

Skt:dlpah, H.diy3: M.dw{y)a. Sng. Jiua, but Sin. cfio. 

Skt. Jmpah, M. kuva. H. kuu3 _ 

Skt iapaya-, M. mv-J}e. Ksm. tavun, H.iau-ria,iiin.taim. 
'- 6 - 

Skt, pibati, H. pl-nS, (M. phnl, Rom. piel) Nep. piu-na. 
Sht. pfabala, M. pavl3 1 

— 6/i— 


Skt. iabhv^a, H. M. gahir3. 

Skt. bibheti, M. bihine, Rom. bieJ, etc. 

In the Singhalese intervocalic -bh- remains as an occlu- 
sion, but appears as -6- as that language has lost all aspirates. 

e. i- 

Skt. Idbha-, Old U.loho hut Sng. ioba 

Skt. labh~, H. lahna. M. Mne. Sin. lahana, ong. labam. 

In contrast to the above stops the cerebrals are univer- 
sally retained in-between vowels. They have not, however, 
escaped the effects of a weak position. Thus, in the hrst 
place, the unvoiced have been softened with vmce. e. g. 

Skt katn-, M. hah. Sin. haro, Sng. kuin, 

Skt. ghotaka-. H. ghorS, M. ghoda. Sin. ghoro. 

Skt.hitaka- U. kid3, H. kir3. , jl • 

The case of intervocalic voiced cerebrals -d- and A- is 
more complicated. In the two southern languages—Maratb 
and Singhalese-. and -dh^ change to -I- and -I/i--; while 
in Sindhi. Lahnda. Punjabi, Hindi. Bengali. Nepali, and 
Kashmiri they are retained, e, g. 

Vedic dhnlih. M. dhnh. but H. dhnr. Sin. dhnri. 

(The classical Skt. from dhullh must have been borrowed 
from a -I- dialect; otherwise H. dhnr could not be explained. 
Probably, as it had no I sound, classical Sanskrit went back 
.to the nearer I sound. But the Hmdi and Sindhi forms pre- 

suppose and go back to a form 
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Skt. pid 7 
Vedic pil ) 

Skt, argadah, 7 
Vedic ^ar^alah 5 
Vedic drlha-, 
Skt gttdha--, 


H. per--na. Sin, plrana. 

M, pihne, Sin. pelenu. 

Ben. a^ar 

M. agal 

Sng. dah 

Sng. fflrko etc. 


58,. Nasals 


Of the five nasals, n, n and n, as mentioned in connexion 
with the Prakrts, are not independent sounds. They appear 
in combination with a stop of their own class and hence they 
are not found in all positions while n and like the other 
stops, appear initially, finally and in-between vowels. Like 
the stops, too, they are lost finally by the time of the modem 
vernaculars. 


I r ( A ) Initial n"" and 

: i : ; At the beginning of a word they are retained, A few 

I j cases were observed in the Prhkits where initial was cere- 

bralised. This cerebralisalion seems to be confined onlj^ to 
' the literary type of Pr^rts. In the modern vernaculars such 

■ r , a tendency is conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps, even at 

I- " the lime of the Prakrts, initial n- was not cerebralised in the 

spoken type of dialects, e, g. 

n — 

Sht nakulau H. neWa, Punj. nei?al, Ben. nea/. 

Skt. nagna-t H.mga, M,nagva,Sug.naga, Rom/naniq* 
Skt naptd, H, ndti, M, ndtu, Sng. natu» 

; : 

Skt. mdnusah, M, mdnUs, Sin. manhn, Sng, minisa 
Skt. marafe, M. marine. Sin, maram, Ks^'m. marati 
Skt. mdrg-, to seek ”, M. magne etc. 

{B) Intervocalic -n-, -m-, and 

Sanskrit intervocalic -n- appears as in the Pr^rts. 
This latter -w- has a two-fold development in the modem 
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languages. The dialects in which it is retained project like a 
wedge southwards on the route from the North-western gates 
to BengaL Starting from S^ina in the extreme north along 
Kashmiri and the foot of the Himalayas to Nepali, Hindi, Bi- 
hari to the south and Bengali further east, all the dialects 
change Pkt. -n- to Cutting this line at the West Pahiri 
spread the groups Lahnda, Sindhi, Rajasthani, Gujrati and 
Marathi where the Pkt is retained. Outside India Sin* 
ghalese and Romani belong to the first (i\ e. -n-) group, e, 

Skt dhanam, Ks'm. danay Nep. dhan, Sng. danay 

M. dhan. Sin, dhanu, 

Sktjranaft, H., jam, Rom, jeno, M. j an. Sin, jano, 

Skt d-nayaii, ) H. dn-nd, Ksm. anm, Kom. an-el, 

Pkt. d'-^nei, i M. dn-ne. Sin. dnann. 

Besides this -n- from Skt -n-, Prakrt had another -n-, 
which could be distinguished from the first as the original 
(because it comes from Skt ) - 72 -. The development of this 
original -n- in the modern languages is as interesting as com- 
plicated. The dialects that retain the secondary of Pra- 
krt keep the original -n- as well unchanged. But of the 
other group where Skt. -n— {i, e, Pkt* -tz— ) is maintained as 
-H’-*, E, Punjabi, Nepali, Hindi, and Bihari change the originai 
'“n- also e. g, 

Skt. purana-, S'ina. pnram. Sin. pnrdno, Guj. purdm, 
Sng, paranu; H. purdnd, Nep. purdnu, 

Skt phanah. Sin. phani, W. Punj. phan, M. Guj. phanu 
Sng. pana, H. phanu 

Skt vdnijah, Ben. haniya. Sin. wanyo, M. vdm; H. haniya. 

Skt intervocalic -m-» is retained in the Prakrts. But in 
its development into the modern languages it is gradually 
weakning. Like other labial stops — m- also tended to be 
opened and the result was a nasalised labial spirant. Out- 
side Ihdiia Singhalese retains intervocalic -m- while in the 
Romani dialects it is changed to -f-. e, g. 
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Skt nama, Rom. nav, Sng. nama: H. nau, M. nav. 

Sin. mu, 

Skt. ^ramah, Pkt. game, Sng. Rom. gat;, 

M. 0v, 

Skt samarpayati, H^ saUpna, Sin, sanpm, M, sopne. 
In Gujrati the treatment of intervocalic -m- depends on 
the accent When -m- is* immediately preceded by stress 
accent it is retained, e. g. 

Skt imma, Guj. mm 

Skt Guj, gamo 

Skt sya malah, Guj. sa/nfo; but 

Skt samdfpayaiu Guj. sopvu, 

59. Semi*VoweIs 

(A) Initially are maintained unchanged 

with a few exceptions some of which are already visible in the 
Prsltrt stage* Thus y- changes in many modern vernaculars 
like Hindi, Sindhi, Bengali etc. to j-*. Similarly a- changes 
to S’" in Sina and all the eastern languages from E. Punjabi 
to Opya in the south and Assamese in the east Outside 
India, Singhalese and the Romani dialects except the Euro- 
pean Romani retain a-, e. g. 

Skt yaj, H. M*/o, Ksm. yih. ^ 

Skt. yavah, H,jaa, Sin. jaa, Sina« yo. 

Skt. vikrhna4i, M. -oibrne, Sm.,(Vikinam^ Sng. vikinUi 
H, bik-^na, Ben. Sife Eur. Rom, bikneL 
Skt vanam, M. i?an, H. Ben. ban, 

Skt, vims' at ih,M, vis ^ ¥1, bis, 

Skt. raja, H. ray, M. rat?. 

Skt raksati, M. rakJf^ne, Sng. rahhnn, H. rakhna, 

Skt lajja, H. M. Guj. laj, Sng. lada, Rom. laj, 

Skt. lavana-^t M. loni Ben. /oaa, Sin. lunu, Rom. Ion, 

(B) -y-, -t?-, -r-, and -h 


In-between vowels -y- and -t?-, though retained in 
writing in some modern Indo-Aryan languages, are very 
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weak while in Others they have entirely dropped out Inter- 
vocalic -r- is maintained while intervocalic is changed to 
-1^ in Onya, Bihari, E. Hindi and in all those dialects where 

-n-' is changed to In Sindhi changes to -r-. c, g. 

Sht priyakara, Pkt. piaara, H M. pyar. 

Skt fiAayam, Gui, hho. 

Skt. devah, M dev, deu. Sin. dca. 

Skt saavarna , M. sone, H.sona, 

Skt« hadhira, H. M, hahira Qtc, 

Sht. valuka, M. Guj. vaju, H. ball, Sin, van* 

Ski. phalam, H. phal, M. Guj. pha], Sng. pala. 

Sin, pharu,^ 

Sht. kala'^, H. fefe. Sin. fero, Ben, Sn&,ka\u 

' ' ' etc* 


60. Sibilants 


The tendency observed in the Prakrts of merging thC: 
three Sanskrit sibilants s', s, s into one is completed in the 
modern vernaculars. On the continent all the three are 
merged into s. Outside India, the same tendency is notice- 
able in Singhalese where the s is further opening into A, Even 
on the continent this weakening of $ into /i* could be observed, 
in Sindhi for example. In the extreme north Sina still dis- 
tinguishes all the three sibilants of Sanskrit while Kas'miri 
retains s and merges original s' and s to s\ European 
Romani has a similar treatment to Kasmiri while Syrian. 
Romani retains s (Skt. $) but changes Skt. s and s to s. As 
has been already explained no dialects distinguish between 
initial and intervocalic sibilant, c. 

Skt. s'uska^, H. sUkha, M. saka, Sng, sika, Ksm. 

hoku, Sina. suko, Eur. Rom. suk(h)o* 
Sht. s* ahnoti, H. sak^na, Ks'm. hekun, 

Sht. dasd, H. das, Syr. Rom. das, Eur, Rom. des,,, 
- M. daha. Sin. daha, 

Skt. sasa-^, H, sasa, 'Em* Rom. sosoy, Sng. ha* 
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Sku sastj, H. M. satk. Sin. sathu 

Skt, svasura--, H siz^ar, M. sasra, Gix]. $asro. 

The change of s to h, frequent in the Singhalese, is equal- 
ly frequent on the continent in Sindhi and Punjabi. Thus 
Beames ( VoL 1, p. 259 ) gives instances like the following; 

Sht ies'arz, Sin. keJiari^ Pnnl. keharu M. kesar. 

Skt. pesana^t Sin. pihann, Punj. pihm. “ 

Skt. sDasa-^ Sin. sahn, Punj. sa^. etc. 

It is not, however, easy to agree with Beames when he 
says that * * it is in complete correspondence with this ancient, 
change ( ufe, in Avesta ) that we find the propensity to re- 
places by h exhibiting itself in its fullest force in those parts 
of India which lie nearest to the Iranian frontier, namely, the 
Punjab and Sindh/’ ( p. 259 ). The change of s to hy at the 
most, shows that Sindhi and Punjabi, unlike other conti- 
nental languages, distinguish between initial s-, ( which they 
retain ) and intervocalic -5- ( which oftentimes they change 
to -A- ). This distinction, it is interesting to note, is also 
maintained by the Dardic group. Thus in S'ina, for example, 
while initial sibilants are unchanged as in the above instances, 
in-between vowels they are voiced, e. g. 

Skt. mamsah S' ina. manuio. 

Skt. mnsala-i S'ina. mnzul. etc. 

Perhaps, as mentioned in Section 37, the tendency of 
Sindhi and Punjabi to distinguish between initial and inter- 
%^ocalic sibilants is one of the traces of the influence of early 
Dardic invaders. 


61 . CoBjunct Consonants 
In thePrakrts, as already illustrated, conjunct consonants s 
were initially simplified. These single consonants arc treated " 
in the modem languages like all other (original) initial conso- 
nants. The case of intervocalic consonant groups is <.very 
simple, as all possible groups of consonants in » this position 
were assimilated and doubled. The modem languages, there- / 
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fore, are not at all concerned with any consonantal groups 
except the intervocalic double consonants of the Prakrts- 
Their development is three-fold : ( 1 ) In Punjabi and Lahnda 
they are maintained unchanged, (2) in Sindhi and Singhalese 
the double consonant is shortened i, e* reduced to single con- 
sonant, and (3) in all other languages while the double conso- 
nant is shortend the preceding vowel is lengthened. Sindhi has 
another peculiarity, ahcady noted. Intervocalic voiced double 
consonants are treated like initial single voiced consonants 
r. e. they are pronounced as e. g, 

kukkutahi kukkuiot Vm\), kuhkay;. Sin, 

uru, Sng. H. iiz^nT, etc. 

Skt lajjd, Punj. /ajj. Sin. la]a, H. M. Guj. fej. 

Skty baddha-. Sin. hadho, Sng. bada^ etc. 


uru, or 
Skt lajjd, 

Skt baddha--t 
Stop-^Stop 

Skt matkanah, 

Skt rakta-f 
Skt s' ab da. 


Pkt makkum, 
Vku ratio, 
Pkt. saddo. 


Gut mdkhan, etc, 
Pim}. rattd, H. M, ratd^ 
Punj. sadd. Sin. sado, 
M . sad. 


Stop + Nasal 

Skt ainih, Pkt. aggz, Sin. agi, H. M. Guj. ag. 
Skt. xnjmpayaii, Pkt. vimavedi, Tri. binavim, 

M. vlnavine, Guj. vinavvUM, 

Stop -^Semi-Vowel 

Skt satya-, Pkt. sacca, Punj. saccd, Sin. sacu. 


Skt satya-, Pkt. sacca, Punj. saccd, Sin. sacu, 

H. Guj. sac, 

Skt adya, Pkt. ajja, Punj. ajja. Sin. aju, 

H. M, dl 

The group dental + v had a two-fold development in the 
Prakrts, as a double labial or a double dental. In the modem 
languages the mixing up has been too much to distinguish the 
labial and the dental groups. Marathi, Singhalese, and pro- 
bably Kas'miri have the dental treatment while Gujrati, 
Sindhi, Hindi, Bengali etc. have a double labial, e. g. . ^ 

, „ , .. . ... 
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Skt. dve, M. do, Guj. be, Bn, ba. Hindi has probably 
borrowed the form do from the other group. 

Skt. dvadasa, Sng. dolos; H, b ar a, nho borrowed 
by Marathi. 

The group r 4- den/a/ has also dialectical variations. In 
the east and north-west the dental is cerebralised before r is 
assimilated to it while in the west the dental remains. Singha- 
lese is a cerebralising dialect, e. §* ^ 

Skt. caturtha. Sin. cotho, Gu], cotliu, M, H. cautha; 
but Ben. cotho, Ksm. coih etc. 

Skt. ardha-, H, adhu, Sng. ad a, ' 

Skt. vartih, M. vat, H. hdti, Sng, Vaiiy a, etc. 

In the group (/enfcz/ + ?" Sindbi is alone in retaining the r 
and at the same time cerebralising the dental. In the dialect 
Lar of Lower Sind r is assimilated to the preceding dental,^ e, g. 

Skt. puira-, Prt putto, M, pUt; Sin. putra, Lar. pntfu. 

Skt gdtra-, H. gaL Sin. jafzz. 

Skt triniy Pkt, timi, H, M. tin. Sin. fe. etc. 

Sibilants Stop 

This group is simplified in the Prak^ts by an aspirate® 
In the modern languages this aspirate has the same develop- 
ment of other aspirates discussed above, e, g. 

Skt skambha--, Pkt khambho, M. kKab, Gup khdm, etc, 

Skt masiaka--, Pkt. matthaa, Punj. matthd, Guj. mdthu, 

Skt drsff, Pkt ditthi, Guj, dithu, H. dith. 

Old M, dm. 

Ks in Mahara?tri Prakrt became ch and in Sauraseni, kk 
This difference is maintained in the modem languages. In 
Marathi this ch changes to s, e, g. 

Skt aksi, Pkt acchi and akkhi, H. Guj. akh, Sng. 

Skt. iksu, M. Guj. us, H. ikh or ukh, 

Skt. ksetra-, H. khef, M, s'et. etc. 


t See Dr, Trumpp, --Grammar of the Sindhi Language- 
Wduction, p. XXXVIIL 


■1872, la. 
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Nasal-^Stop 

In the Pali and Prakrt stage this group, on the whole* 
remained unchanged* The beginnings, however, of a possible 
change, viz, voicing of unvoiced stops, have already been 
noted. This tendency is carried much further in the modern 
dialects. It is nevertheless a tendency confined only to cer- 
tain'areas. 

{A) Nasal-^ Unvoiced Stop 

To the west, extreme north-west and north the unvoiced 
stop is voiced in the Dardic group, Lahnda, Sindhi, Punjabi, 
Pahari and Nepali while in the languages of central, eastern 
and southern India it remains unchanged^ In the Romani 
dialects as well the unvoiced is voiced after a nasal, e. g. 

Skt. kahkana"^, M. GuJ, kak^n, H. Ben. kakan\ Sin. 
¥Lkva, kafiinn, 

Skt. afika M,ak, Gu), aUu, Vi^ankra, Sin. angii, 
Skt. panca, H. M. Guj. Ben. etc. pac; Sin. Punj. panj^ 
Skt. kantaka M. kata. Sin. kando. 

Skt grant ha-, M, gatline, Ks'm, Sin. gahndi, 

Skt. dantah, H. M. Guj. dat. Sin. dandn. 

Skt. hamp-, H. M. Guj, kap-. Sin. hambam, 

Skt vamsa--, H. Ms, M. vas. Sin. vanjhu, etc. 

(B) Nasal + Voiced Stop 

The dialects that retain the unvoiced without any change 
also retain the voiced; in the other group the voiced stop is 
assimilated to the preceding nasal, e. g, 

Skt. anga-, H. M. Sin. am, Nep. an, 

Skt. pinjhra’’^, Guj. ^jro; Sin. piniro 

Skt kamhala-, M. kahal, Guj, kablo^ Sin, hamaru^ 

Punj. hammal, 

Skt. bandh-, H. Mdhna; Punj, hann-, 

Skt. ra^da, A,.rSr; Sin, rana^ etc» , ^ ; 



|v,v, 4.; ' ■: 
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62. Spontaneous Nasalizalion 

In some of the modern Indo-Aryan languages there 
is a peculiar method of simplifying the double consonants not 
referred to so far. At the time of the explosion some air is 
let out through the nasal passage with the result that instead 
of a double stop we have a riasal ^ stop. Thus Skt. nagna-* 
becomes na^ga-^ in Pkt., but Hindi has the form nanga. That 
such a tendency is as early as the Prakrts is evident from the 
fact that Markandeya quotes instances of Pkt. forms like 
Vanka instead of vakka. With reference to forms like these 
Bloch says (Section 70) “ Toute voyelle longue tend a! deVe 
lopper une re'sonance nasale. This view does not so much 
explain as describe the phenomenon. That the nasalisation 
simplifies the pronunciation is clear enough; that it existed in 
the Prakrts seems probable. The literary Prakrts offer no 
evidence in this respect. Is it possible that the spoken dialects 
had nasal + stop instead of a double stop more freqently?^ If 
the literary documents of Indo-Aryan dialects of the early 
days do not furnish evidence, it is interesting to see that 
in the Dravidian branch this method of simplifying double 
consonants is very common, e, 


Kan. crooked and sonta, 

^ Kan. pordu, to assume etc, and pondii, 

Kan. kakkala, avxn-pii and kankala, 

Tamih tiriiHtay to correct (trans.); Ura-ndu (intrank) etc. 
If the spoken type of Prakrts had this “spontaneous na* 
t salisation,” could it be supposed as- due to the Dravidian in- 
fluence? For the present, however, it would be necessary 
enough to note that the modern Indo-Aryan languages have 
■' ■ examples likci . ^ ■ 

vSkt, ustra, a^camcl, M. unt, Pkt, uttho. 

i Skt. vakray . M. vukda. Pkt. vakka, 

W ' ■ 

i , . 1. Cf. MahartEa-maniari, an ApabKrams'a work mentioned by 

Sir a. Griersony J, R. A.S,. 1924, pp. 381 iL . 
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PART V. MORPHOLOGY 


64. Language, as has been suggested at the very begin- 
ning, is both an impression and an expression. The speaker 

first forms for himself certain verbal impressions and these he 
conveys to others. Looked at from this point of view spoken 
language has two processes — one analytical and the other 
synthetic. The different impressions formed within the brain 
of the speaker show the analytical aspect of his language. 
These impressions are combined before they are conveyed. 
Expression is the synthetic aspect. There language^ is, ge- 
nerally speaking, not mere words but groups of words ; and 
further these words are not grouped anyhow but in a way as 
to convey one whole, harmonious picture. In other words, 
language consists essentially of systematic word-oombinations; 

these latter are termed as sentences. u • • 

Different languages have different ways of combining 
Various verbal impressions into one coherent idea. Syntax, as 
this combination is technically called, varies according as an 
idea is expressed with relation to the speaker, or with rete- 
rence to the object, the time or place of the action and so on. 

65. What was the syntactic principle of the Indo-t-uro- 
pean languages ? How were the different impressions com- 
bined? 'in what way did the Indo-European words indicate 
their relation to one another in conveying a verbal image ? 

In answer to the above query it could be said that in the 
early Indo-European dialects the synthesis was internal, i. e. 
no outside factor was employed as the Indo-European words, 

■ besides expressing an idea, could express as well the relation 
between various ideas. The means and methods, however, of 
expressing this relation were different. ■ 

In the first place, certain words like particles etc. had 
essentially a morphological denotation. Thus, in Sanskrit, 

, lor example, is a word like zU When Hi is placed at the 
: '' ' end of a sentence the entire aspect of the idea is changed, ... 
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An original statement immediately turns into a mere quota, 
tion. Similarly there are words like iva. hi, kila.jata, etc. that 
connect the ideas of two words or two sentences, 

66. But more important than such particles and con- 
junctions are the internal changes in the form and structure of 
words— nouns and verbs. These changes are the vowel al- 
ternations. terminations and the position of the accent. The 
early Indo-European dialects freely and frequently employ 
all these factors. The vowel alternations are those of e : o • 
zero grade discussed in a former place. These changes occur 
in the terminational and preterminational elements. Thus in 
Sanskrit, for example, we have pat, a foot, nom. sing., whkh, 
for the oblique stem, has the weak grade and we have paddh. 
gen. sing. Similarly in Latin the nom. sing, pes has pedis as its 
gen. sing. The same could be observed in Greek; nom. pets, 
but gen. ped-Ss. As in nouns, so in verbs the vowel alterna'- 
tion plays an important part by providing different stems. 
Thus the Sanskrit perfect has the strong grade in the sin- 
gulars, the weak in dual and plural, and the zero grade in the 
3rd plural alone, e. g. papata, petioa and paptuii, 1st and 3rd 
sing., 2nd dual and 3rd plural respectively of pat-, to fall. 

In all the early Indo-European dialects declension and 
conjugation are important morphological elements. Thus in 
a Sanskrit sentence Ramcth panlyam pibaii, the three words, 
whatever their position, express by themselves their relation 
to each other and to the general idea. In English, on the 
other hand, unless we say Rama drinks water, unless the 
three words are in the order as above, the idea would. not be 
concrete. As in English so in all the modern I®do- European 
dialects, the order of words in a sentence is fixed.. ^,%e above 
English sentence cannot have the same, meaning ifjjthe .'order 
is changed as £>rin^s i?ama water,, water drinks. ^Radt^ :Btp. 
But in Sanskrit whether the order is JRamaJi pdrfiyam pibdi^i 
pibati pSmyam Rsmalj. etc.; the sense .would not be , changed 
/at all^. Each word has an intrjnsk Wlm ., And . h^ntie tertpi-, . 
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nations — whether declensional or conjugational — have no 
existence apart from the stems to which they are appended. 
As already mentioned, the three elements of an Indo- 
Enropean word mz., the root, the suffix and the termination, 
have no individual existence. 

Like tet'minations accent also is an important morpholo- 
gical element. The instances of nomina actionis and mmina 
agentis quoted in another part are good illustrations. Similar- 
ly in the Vedic dialect a sentence is characterised by an 
accent or its absence on the verb. An accented verb indicates 
a sub-ordinate clause; the absence of accent marks the case- 
termination of the vocative. 

67. The richness and variety— -hinted at in the foregoing 
paragraphs— of the Indo-European morphology has not been 
maintained in its subsequent phases in India. The main 
reason is the obvious the tendency to simplify, the 

tendency to normalise. Thus while the Vedic and Sanskrit 
dialects had eight cases and three numbers in their Declen- 
sional system most of the modern Indo- Aryan languages have 
only two cases and two numbers. The dual number was the 
earliest to be lost. Even originally it appears that the dual 
number was not so much a distinctive morphological element 
as a substitute for the numeral two Thus the dtTal w^s 
mostly used when two things were already referred to or 
when the duality was obvious. In this way dual uWed 
for natural pairs like eyes, ears, day ahd night etc. Thus the 
Vedic word foddsl tn^nt nbt “ two heavens { regions | bat 
heaven and earth ’’ ( i, e. the |>air of heaVaris ). Similarfy 
Vedic pitarS did not mean “tWo fathers** but father and Ma 
pair u e, mother.’* Vedic, in this resf>ect, resembles sister iaa- 
guages like Greek and others, e. g, Vedic ajkfi, a pair of 1^^;: 
O* Slav, oat Gk. osse etc.; ’©k. hiUte meens “ Ajax and Hs 
friend/’ This interesting but complicated nature of the dt^l\ 
number could hot long endnre. It was not dhly easier bat; 
ffcVe chhyenieht ahd more conbiStdat to nse the numeral 
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two Th, :s in the Asokan Inscriptions we have forms 
like ** duvehi'\ instra, pint*, ‘*by two*’ or **duve mora,” nom, 
plu7\t two peacocks/’ etc* Even as early as the Rigveda 
itself plural is occasionally found where c/«a/ is expected, e. g, 
sa'm anjantu vi'sve de vah, 
sa'm apo h/dayani nau. 

In the modern Indo- Aryan languages the numeral **two” 
has entirely displaced the dual number* 

68. The more important of the old Indo-European 
morphological elements is the case-termination. The various 
relations between words is expressed by characterised endings. 
These endings or terminations are of two hinds — one for the 
nouns and one for the verbs. 

The I. E. noun had eight cases with more or less different 
endings. By the time of the modern Indo- Aryan languages 
these eight are only reduced to only two, viz* the direct f. e 
the nominative-accusative and the oblique* The causes of this 
change are two-fold : (1) phonetic and (2) the presence of 
accessory words. Terminations, coming as they do, at the 
end of words are the most liable to phonetic changes. We 
have seen in the previous sections how the final part of a word 
forms phonetically the weakest* The final vowel loses its 
quantity, the final stop and Visarga are dropped and so on. 
Such a process, as will be explained, brought about confusion. 
Let ns take, for example, th© Skt. Word dova- (m). Leaving 
the dual aside, the forms of the eight cases are as follows ; 
Sing. 

Nom. devah 

Aco. devam 

Voc. devq 

, Instru. depena 

Dat. 


or depebhik 
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Of the above forms the nom, sin§,, as shown elsewhere, 
has been, as early as the Pali and Prakrt stage, normalised as 
devo^ The nom. and i?oc. plur, remain as deva, the visarga 
dropping out. Similarly, devaya and devat too become sim» 

. ply JePa ; the -y- in one case disappearing through weak- 
ness, and the unexploded "* t also dropping out in the other 
case. Thus on a mere glance we find that owing to the 
phonetic changes the nom, and Voc, plur, and the dat, and 
ablat. sing, are all reduced to one form. To tide over such 
difficulties and confusion Pali had recourse to pronominal 
endings. Thus besides deva Pali has devassa and devamha for 
the dai. and ahlat, sing, respectively. Instances of such con- 
fusion might be multiplied at will. In the case of a feminine 
word like strl, for example, we find that as early as the Brah- 
manas the dat, and gen, sing, have been confused into one 
( m. the dative ) form; and gradually striyai, dat, $ing,i striyah, 
ahlat, and gen, sing, become sfrzya etc. 

69. Changes like these would make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish various case-forms and thus the different relations 
between words could not be either expressed or understood 
with accuracy. Even in Sanskrit itself eight case-termina- 
tions could not express many a nice distinction. Hence we 
find certain accessory words like madhya, artha etc. used for 
morphological purposes.^ For instance we have vanasya 
madhye, in (the middle of ) the forest for vane, loc, sing, 
of uana-, a forest; for iasmai, dat, srng. we have tasya arthaya 
tadartham etc., ‘‘for (the sake of) him.’* Besides such acces" 
sory words there were certain other endings that expressed case- 
relations; e, g. Has in Sanskrit was used as an ablative case- 
termination and replaced the regular termination in the 
Prakyl stage, e. g, gharado, Skt. grhai, “ from the house,'' etc. 

70. These two .factors, viz, the phonetic changes and 
the use of accessory words, have greatly affected the case- 

1. Cf. my article in the Annuals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Sept, 1930» pp. 375 ff. 
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forms of the modem Indo-Aryan languages. Though in Pali 
and the Prakrts the Sanskrit ( i. e. original ) case-forms were 
often retained with the regular phonetic changes the tendency 
to use accessory words-or post-positions as they are conveni- 
ently termed ""is more frequently visible. But these post -posi- 
tions in the modern Vernaculars are added to the old case- 
forms as they were phonetically handed down. As said above 
the Nominative and the Accusative, though confused into one^ 
have been necessarily retained inasmuch as their value could 
be more directly comprehended within a sentence. Post- 
positions were thus required to aid other case-relations than 
the two above. The Instrumental singular and plural, however, 
have been retained with the necessary phonetic changes in a 
number of modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars. The reason was 
obvious. Passive construction was not only regular in Sanskrit 
but became more frequent and preferable in later days witK- 
the result that the Instrumental case-forms were preserved.^ 
The ending -ena of Sanskrit was more frequent as in the 
modem Indo-Aryan Vernaculars; the original Sanskrit stems 
with different endings were normalised to stems in —a. 

The dative, ablative and genitive cases were all reduced to 
one form and later on post-positions were added to this ob- 
lique form. As to the origin of the oblique form of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages there are two opinions; one 
which traces the oblique back to the genitive and the other, 
maintained by Jules Bloch, holding the old dative as the origin 
“of the modern oblique. The endings of the latter are -a and 
sing, and pltir* respectively. As for the plural there would 
b$ little hesitation in taking it back to the Skt. gen, phr, ending 
^Unam which becomes -anam in Pali, ^Enam in the Pr^rts and 
then through ^aam it changes to or an in the modern 1. A. 
languages. It is for the singular --a B/ocA ' postulates 

the dative origin taking the Skt daf sing,, through stages 
to -aa and --a... ^ In the Apabhramsa, however, \the dat sing. 
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endings are --ska and sha* As these could not be phoneti- 
cally taken back to Shi. -5y(2, Bloch believes that 
is inserted in the former only to avoid the hiatus. In the 
parts dealing with the phonetic study we have seen that to 
avoid hiatus in the languages under consideration the more 
frequent tendency was to insert — or than -/i-*. Besides, 
forms from some of the modern h A, languages go to sug- 
gest that the modern oblique form derives from the Sanskrit 
ienitive and not the dative. In the Kharosdii inscriptions, for 
example, the ^enitioe forms end in -a$a, the -s representing 
original intervocalic single That there was a genitim 
ending as ^asa (n e* with a single s ) seems more than pro- 
bable as the Romani has the ending -es, gen. sing, ( This 
dialect changes, as shown elsewhere, a short Skt. a to e but 
in Skt. asyOf Pkt -assa, the a- would not be short ). If we 
add to these facts the peculiar value of the Sanskrit genitive 
case which even in the early days expressed so many case- 
relations, the conclusion that the modern oblique — singular 
and plural’-^goes back to the original genitive would appear 
more reasonable.^ 

71. Just as a noun with the case-termination indicates 
the part directly played by itself within a sentence the verb, 
^o, in its inflexion indicates the relation of all the words in a 
sentence with the whole idea. An inflected verb indicates the 
speaker { first person), the spoken to ( second person ), and 
the spoken of ( third person ). The Indo-European verb, 
concerned as it was mainly with the action, was capable of a 
number of stems with reference to the various aspects of that 
action as initial or final, unitary or repetitive etc. Thus each 
Indo-European verb could have one or more Present and 
Aorist stems, a Perfect and a Future stem. Each of these 
stems might have the five moods viz,., the Indicative, the Im- 
perative, the Injunctive, the Subjunctive and the Optative, 

1 . Cf, ako the Pali form demssa^ qvoted above used in the 
dative case. 
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Besides, tWa ware two voices to express the two different 
relations of the Subject with the Action. And lastly each verb 
had three Persons and each Person bad three numbers- 

But all this ricliness of expression flouished only at the 
cost of simplicity- If it did not survive longer it was but 
natural. The Vedic dialect was rich with the entire complex 
system just described. But by the time of the Brahmarias the 
Indicative mood alone was lucky to survive unchanged; the 
Subjunctive was less frequently employed and then too only 
with the Present and Aorist stems, while the Optative and 
the Imperative were to be found only with Present stem. The 
Injunctive practically disappeared. A further defection is visible 
in the Epics. Except the Indicative all other moods are losing 
ground and the former is taking on itself new uses of the lost 
moods. Even in the Indicative tenses like the Past are losing 
many of their forms and participles have usurped their role. 
In the Middle Indian Period the use of participial forms be- 
came more frequent and favoured with the result that many 
stems of the modern Indo* Aryan dialects could be traced back 
to the Participles* 

72. In expressing the various shades of meaning through 
a verbal form two morphological elements played an im- 
portant part, viz., the suffix and the termination. The suffix 
was added to the root and this new form was the stem; the 
terminations were added to the stems thus formed. Before 
explaining further the one noteworthy exception has to be. 
mentioned viz., the augment a-" of the past, the Aorist and the 
Conditional forms^ — the only case in the Indo-European 
dialects where a prefix plays a morphological role. 

Suffixes were not added to each and every Indo-Euro^ 
pean root, was the characteristic suffix of th^ thematio?^ 
as those with a suffix are callecb — va^bs, v. fa the Vedfa. 
Sanskrit besides -a’-*- we have m in h#' ' 

tells ; clmyaM, etcr ns in 'and ' 

sontiiMimes a na^i as^^in In tW 
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case of the athematic verbs the root itself formed the stem to 
which terminations were added. In the Indo- Aryan languages 
a tendency, earlier enough, is visible to replace athematic by 
thematic verbs. Thus even in Sanskrit we have examples as 
the following ; the root sic-, to sprinkle, is athematic. Its 
thh'd person plural is sine -anil But on the analogy of forms 
like gacch '-a-ti [3rd sing.): ^acc}i{a)-anii ( 3rd plar* ) : ; 
sinc—a-ti: sinc-anth [the 3rd sing, ) has hom created anew 
instead of ^sinakti as if the root sic- was thematic, This 
tendency was not an isolated one but a regular part of the 
attempt to normalise the various stems. Thus by the time of 
the Prakrts we find that not only are the athematic replaced 
by thematic verbs but further the various suffixes of the latter 
are assimilated to the -u- stem of thematic verbs. Thus in a 
Skt. verb like ja-na-ii the suffix -na- is taken as part of the 
root and thus a new stem jan is evolved which is conjugated 
like all other thematic verbs. This supposition is strongly 
supported by the fact that many of the modern Indo- Aryan 
Vernaculars have the root to know c. g. Mar, jan-ne, 
H. jan-^na etc. The Prakrts show a number of examples 
where the different suffixes are brought to that in -a-, e • g, 
Pkt. np-padei, S^L ui-pad-aya'-ii, 

Pkt. nase{d)i, Skt nas-ya-'ti, 

Pkt, anubandhanti, Skt ann-hadh'-n-anti, etc. 

73. Though the number of suffixes is thus reduced in 
later Indo-Aryan dialects it would be necessary to remember 
that in Vedic and Sanskrit the suffix played an important mor- 
phological part. The formation of the Causative and the Pas- 
sive affords an apt illustration. In Sanskrit the causative 
sense was expressed by adding the suffix -aya- to the root 
Thus gam^-aya from gam-, to go, nay-aya from m, to lead, and 
so on. Though the suffix was thus important in Sanskrit 
its history through the Middle Period is interesting. As men- 
tioned above all the suffixes in the Prakrts were reduced lo 
the -a- in roots like nf, gam etc. The Causative suffix -aya-^^ 
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too, had to subinit to its fate. So the Sanskrit suffix --aya-- lost 
its value. Fortunately there were other cases, especially roots 
ending in -a- which had the Causative suffix -paya- in San- 
skrit ; c. g, stha-^paya from stha to stand, dapaya from da, to 
give etc. Such instances provided a new suffix and curiously 
enough a^paya--wa.s taken as a suffix. In the Prakrts and the 
modem Indo- Aryan languages the Causative suffix is and 
and -'S’tJ'" from this a. g. Pkt. vin-n-*av--edi, Skt, 

vijM--paya, Mb.y^ kar>av (i)ne, Skt. kar-aya; etc. 

Similar is the story of the Passive. In classical San - 
skrit the suffix -y*- was added to the root to give a passive 
sense of the action. The terminations added to this stem 
were always the Middle (z. e, Atmanepada) ones. In Pali 
and the Prakrts such passive forms are preserved though they 
are not as regular in the Prakrts as in Pali. But two new 
factors were already at work to complicate the situation; those 
were (1) the loss of the Atmanepada terminations, and (2) the 
regular phonetic changes. 

In the early Indo-European dialects the middle termina- 
tions were distinguished from the active ( u e> Parasmaipada). 
The value of the former was peculiar as the action denoted" 
was always with reference to the agent Thus the root I, Jo go,, 
when used in the Atmanepada means in the Vadic dialect **to 
go for something for oneself dada-mS^na, giving for one- 
self ( u a. receiving )* From this use the middle terminatio^s^ 
carried a passive or impersonal meaning in the next stage, 
e. g, Gk. phero->mai, I am carried. In India, however, by the. 
time of Pali and the Prakrts the middle terminations were 
lost. Perhaps the passive suffix ■“y~ undermined the value o§- 
the middle terminations. Thus even those roots which ; 
ways had the middle terminations. in Sanskrit were conjugate^ 
as Parasmaipada roots in the Pr^^ts.- ’ 
Pkt DattamU Skt ^arte, ' ' 

' j Pk|U. y i ,Skt.* 

^ .It;,*'; , ' ‘ 
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This loss of the Atmanepada terminations affected the 
growth of the Passive forms. For example, in the Prahrts 
experienced a sort of confusion, A root like 
taking the suffix would have the same form, 

huddhedi for both the active and the passive sense. Hence 
the later languages were in need of a new passive. This was 
supplied, as in the case of the causative, by roots ending in 
-c. In Sanskrit tbe final -a of these roots changed to -i be- 
the passive suffix -y-. e. g. $tha, to stand, sthi-ya--'ie{3rd 
sin^. pass, ); da, to give, di-ya--ie\ ma, to measure, pass, mi- 
e etc. In such forms -tya- 'was supposed to be the pas- 
fix and it was added on to all the roots, e. Pkt. 
pass, citthiyadi, Skt, s(Aa, Pkt, sanedt pass, sunlyadi, 
Skt, s'rnoti etc, When we come to the modern Indo- Aryan 
Vernaculars the process of simplification and normalising is 
gone much further. As mentioned above the use of partici- 
pial forms became more frequent as time went on. In the 
past tense, even in Sanskrit itself, the participles had displac- 
ed the verbal forms. The invasion gradually extended to 
e. g, gatah and gatavan, past and present parth 
to go, are found more frequently than and in 
etc. In the modern languages, as will be 
shown below, these participles provide more • stems. In the 
too, the modern languages use forms based on the 
earlier participles e. g. Mar. tyani te kele, he did it, lit. it was 
done by Hm, where kele is derived from Skt. krta, or more 
accurately from the Pkt. participle kailla. 

Thus we find that the suffix is an important morpholo- 
gical element both in the case of nouns and verbs— and more 
so with the latter. Though in the modern vernaculars the 
has disappeared the new forms are derived from the 
in the Prakits which used the suffix as a rnorpholo- 
element. 

Like the various stems the original Indo-European 
were simplified by assimilation and reduction. 
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The terminations of the nouns have been treated above.. 
Unlike the declensional the conjugational terminations were 
varied and various. In the first place there were two kinds of 
terminations, one Active and the other Middle-, these are re* 
presented in Sanskrit as Parasmaipada and Atmanepada 
respectively. The Sanskrit designation is sufficient to indicate 
the distinction between the two lands of terminations. When 
the subject was interested more personally in the action, 
the middle— afmane i. e. for oneself — terminations were 
added to the verb. It has been illustrated above how the 

middle terminations indicated a passive sense later on. In 

each of these two varieties there were again two kinds— 
primary and secondary. In structural form the primary differed 
from the secondary inasmuch as they ( the primary ) had a. 


II. Middle 


1. Active 


secondary 
as mentioned 


primary secondary prirnary 

e. g. tlie following are the terminations 
of the Ptesent-Aorist stem of the Indicative. 

Active : Primary 
sing' 

nprs -3^* -aval} 

0 j ^ Aa)thah 

2nJ.P«s, » 

3rd. pars. - ” 

Active 'V'Secdndary 

i„t ™»rs -dm .f~3m 

1 \ ^ ' -s Aa)tant 

pipers. 


plviml 

^mti 
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Middle 

: Primary 



sing. 

dual 

plural 

1st. pers. 

- e 

svahe 

--amahe 

2ncl. pers. 

- (s)e 

- ethe 

- dhve 

3rd* pers. 

. -{i)e 

- efe 

- ante 


Middle 

: Secondary 


1st. pers. 

-1 

-avahi 

- amahi 

2nd. pers. 

-{th)ah -etham 

- dhvam 

3rd. pers. 

-{i)a 

- etam 

- anta 

The distinction 

between 

the various terminations was 


minutely observed in the Vedic dialect. The difference 
between the primary and the secondary is not as clear-cut as 
that between the active and the middle terminations. In actual 
use, however, the secondary terminations are strictly confined 
to the Past tenses and the Optative mood while the Subjunc- 
tive had both the primary and the secondary endings, e. g, 
Sht. s - ya ^ t, Opt. 

Vedic. asa - ti } ' 

■ asa ~t ) , Subj. 

Vedic. hhara -t) 

a - bhara - t ). Past. etc. 

The history of the terminations in the Indo-Aryan dialects 
is as follows: In the first place, the middle terminations— both 
primary and secondary— were lost as early as the age of the 
Prakrts. When the verbal form indicated not so much the 
aspect ( as in the Vedic dialect ) as the ” tense ” or time, the 
middle eildings had no special purpose to serve. Similarly 
the need for the secondary terminations too was obliterated. 
These terminations, as" said above, were restricted to the Op- 
tative and Subjunctive among the moods and the Past and 
Aorist etc. among the tenses. At the time of the Prakrts the 
moods other than the Indicative disappeared : while the past 
tenses were complete^ displaced by the participles. The use 
of paA'b^ial forms' bbgun at the period of Classical - Sanskrit 
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reached its limits with the modem Indo-rtryan vernaculars. 
Thus voith the disappearance of moods like the Subjunctive and 
the Optative and tenses like the Past the secondary termina- 
tions were entirely missed in the ' modern Indo-Aryan Ian 
iuaies. We have to deal, therefore, only, with the Active pri- 
mary terminations of the Present Indicative. 

There is nothing important or exceptional in the phonetic 
development of these terminations. The following table shows, 
as an example, some of them as they appear in the various 
.Indo-Aryan dialects ; the dual, of course, does not appear. 

Singular 

Skt. Pkt, Old Mar. Guj. Hindi 
IsLpers. -ami -ami - en -un - un 

2nd.pers. - asi - asi -as - ae - e 

3rd. pers. “ ati -ai-adi -e - e -e 

Plural 

1st. pers. -nmah - amo -on - le - en 

2nd. pers. '■^{a)tha — cihot - aha - ^ o o ^ 

.3rd. pers. -anXi -anti ' at - e - en 

As a matter of fact, the modem Vernaculars have not 
much to do with these terminations either. Two factors are 
responsible for this peculiar phenomenon: (I) the^in^sion of 
the participial form even in the Present tense, and (2) the use 
,of the root " to be ” - Skt cs- orlhu- as an auxiliary. 

and Future tenses were long being displaced ,l?y 
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the 1st pers* sing. Bui in modern Hindi one would hear 
phrases as the following in the tenses marked against them, 

1st Pers. Sing. 

mai karta hun I am doing, I do. Pres. 

,, karta iha. Past. 

,, karta hmga. Future. 

In Marathi too, the use of the root as "‘to be with the 
participles became more frequent.^ 

Though the terminations are thus dispensed with they 
have not entirely disappeared. If in the modern languages they 
are not added to each and every stem individually they are 
still to be found with the auxiliary verbs. Besides, the num- 
ber of stems has been greatly reduced. When it is said that 
certain tenses and moods have disappeared it does not mean that 
the speakers of the modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars could not 
express those particular aspects of an action. Only the man- 
ner has disappeared. While different stems and different ter- 
minations expressed different aspects in the early dialects the 
modern dialects have attained regularity and simplicity in ex- 
pressing all the voices, all the rxioods, and all the shades of 
meaning. 

75. Besides suffix and termination there were a few 
other morphological elements. Reduplication, for example, 
in the case of verbs conveyed an iterative sense or special 
emphasis,^ e. g. 

Skt j5’ha-pana--h, one who keeps on calling 
or ukthd-ukthe So'ma V ndratn mamUda, 
at each and eaery Uktha hymn the Soma pleased Indra. etc. 

Accent, too. as has been shown in another part, affected 
the meaning of a phrase. As the accent disappeared in 
Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrts the order of words by itself 
acquired a morphological significance. Thus Compound words^ 
L For dietails see the author's article op, cll. pp, 3B5 If 

. 2: c£. mmietr p. r50. 
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in Sanskrit showed the relation of the individual words with 
each other according to the order in which they were coni' 
pounded. Generally speaking, by the time of Prak^ts, Redup- 
lication, Accent, Compound- words etc. cease to have any inter- 
est But to a student of the history of the growth of Indo- 
Aryan languages they provide an important field of research. 

76. The study aimed at in these pages ends here. It 
started with the Indo-European language. Language ulti- 
mately being a group of words ( for our purposes ), the Indo- 
European word was analysed both internally and externally. 
From the first point of view it is a group of sounds and from 
the second it has a value. In tracing the study historically it 
was found that there was no change either in the sounds or in 
the values of the early Indo-European words. The essentia- 
lities of the early dialects still remain in the modern Indo- Ar- 
yan dialects. The growth is one more in time than in spirit* 
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appendix I 

PHONETIC LAWS 

Under Section V we have referred, in outlines, to the 
general tendencies of the growth of language, A reference 
was also made to the earlier attempts of scholars in codifying 
such tendencies as Phonetic Laws. It has been shown as 
well that these Laws were not laws at all in the accepted 
sense of that word. This fact has brought out the famous 
remark that Phonetic Laws work blindly, (see Vendrye^ 
p. 50 ) z. e. Phonetic Laws are laws that can be broken wth 
impunity. That Phonetic Laws are not absolute injunctions 
could be well Ulustrated by the following description of 
Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws. 

Grimm’s Law : — ■ • i i r 

In a comparison of the Gothic sound-system with that or 

Sanskrit. Grimm observed that certain Sanskrit sounds were 
always represented by certain particular sounds in the 
Gothic. For example, the Sanskrit unvoiced un-aspiraites 
were found as corresponding spirants in the Gothic; ^ t. e. 
Skt. p, t, k appeared as /, P. hw respectively, c. g. 

Skt. tr&yah, Goth, iveis, Eng. three 

Skt. hhrak. Goth, hroter, Eng. brother 

Ski. v&rtate. Goth, wair^an 
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been according to Grimm* s Law. It should be remembered 
here that a Phonetic Law, as said in the text, is a law 
formulated and determined by circumstances alone; and in 
the case of Grimm’s Law that scholar had overlooked one 
circumstance viz* in all his examples the Sanskrit unvoiced 
un-aspirates were either initial or immediately preceded hy an 
accent. It was Verner who noted this and showed that 
Grimm’s Law was law only under those circumstanees. That 
law thus amended is known as Verner* s Law, Under other 
circumstances Skt. p, t, k were x^epresenled as d, b in the 
Gothic; e. g. 

Skt. jantuh,: Goth, ( probably older 

Palatal Law : — 

A similar case might be cited in connexion with the 
Vedic vowels where certain phenomena, observed in a 
reguk^r but exceptional way, came to be recognised under a 
Phonetic Law. For a long time it was believed by scholars 
that the Indo-European vowel-system was faithfully represent- 
ed in the Vedic alone. Accordingly, in the numerous exam- 
ples where Greek and Latin showed an e or o for the Vedic a 
the former were suspected as subsequent innovations, e. g* 
Skt ghana^h, Gk. phonos 

Skt. dadarsa, Gk. dedorke etc. 

(For further examples see pp. 43-44 and 79-80 ante* ) 
On a comparative study of the consonantal system, how- 
ever, of these earlier Indo-European dialects, a complication, 
so to say, arose to disturb the observations like those 
above. The original Indo-European velars had, as men- 
tioned in the text, a two-fold development; one in, the 
Western and one in the Eastern group of dialects. In 
the former a -u? sound as in Latin qn was preserved while 
in the case of the latter the development resulted in simple 
gutturals like k, g, etc. This Iwo-fold development was ob- 
as far as phonetic devehpfnents could he 
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reiular^ But trie Vedic, however, showed a further peculia- 
rity: in some cases, in the place of simple gutturals, it had 
palatals. On a comparison with other dialects it was found that 
in all such examples where the Vedic had palatals instead of 
gutturals, Greek, Latin etc, had an e, i. a palatal vowel 
The suspicion on observation was justified that before palatal 
vowels the Vedic changed the original velars to palatals. This, 
indeed, was a revolutionary discovery. As the Vedic itself 
had no palatal vowels in such cases, ( but an a ) the possibi- 
lity was suggested that the Greek and Latin e, o might be the 
original Indo-European vowels and that the Vedic represen- 
tation might not be faithful. The possibility became a cer- 
tainty and the Vedic phenomenon had to be recognised as a 
peculiar but regular one. It was known as the Palatal Law; 
before original palatal aovoels the Vedic changed the gntfur'als 
to palatals, e. g. 

Skt, rehash, Gk. loipbs ; 

but Skt rirecq, Gk, lelpipe*, Skt, arieaf* Gk. elipe; 

Skt, kdtarali, Gk, p6tero$\ 
but Skt. caixfarah, Gk, fetfores; 

Skt. cidf Gk. ti^ Lat. quid. etc. 


APPENDIX II 

INDO-ARYAN AND DRAVIDIAN 

Under Section VI a reference has been made to a Family 
of languages. The object of this appendix is, by a concrete 
example and comparison, to render that concept of the Family 
of languages easier, 

shall consider two modern Indian Vernaculars 
fmm thp Indo-/*Vryan and the othpr fmm Dravidian branch. 
As a matter of fact, in certain cases — e. g. say Marathi and 
l^^narese — thp miutuaj influence has been so great that at one 
time South Indian grammarips went as far as including 
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Marathi, as one of the five D ra vidian languages ( panca-dra- 
vida ) as then understood. 

In the first place, Sanskrit has greatly influenced all 
the Dravidian languages with the result that the vocabulary 
of the latter is full of Sanskrit words— directly borrowed 
( iat->sama ) or handed down in common usage { tad-bhava ). 
This feature has been further helped by the writings of 
authors equally adept in the employment of Sanskrit as 
of Dravidian languages. Besides, from the early days, 
the Wheel of Fortune has brought the people speaking 
these different dialects into political and social contact 
Even the speech-habits of these people do not differ. Though 
the sound-system of Marathi and Kanarese is not exactly the 
same yet a speaker of the one feels no appreciable difficulty in 
pronouncing the sounds of the other. The earliest trace of 
such a situation is supposed to be the cerebral sounds of Sans- 
krit, sounds foreign to the Indo-European dialects; and Dr. 
Earnest Trumpp detects Dravidian borrowing here.^ Be- . 
sides pronunciation and vocabulary, syntax, too, sometimes 
agrees. Thus it appears, on the surface, pedantic and un- 
necessary to hold that Marathi and Kanarese belong to two 
groups of languages differing from one another. 

It is rather unfortunate that the difference between the 
two lanj^uages could not be explained more happily than by 
using the apparently vague phrase, viz- that the genius of the 
two languages differs. What is meant by genius is not only a 
series of broad facts, but the cumulative characteristic of details. 

(1) The Verbal image,** to use another technical ex- 
pression, in the case of these two speakers essentially differs; 

/. e, the mode in which an idea is understood and conveyed is 
different in the two languages, in other words, grammatical 
forms in each of these languages are formed in a particular 

I. For all tlie references and further details of this Appendix 


^ : mde the author’s article in the Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental . 
1930. pp, 374-397,- 
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way and have a particular significance. In the case of Mara- 
thi and other languages derived from Sanskrit, the nouns and 
verbs have different inflexions. In the declension of a noun 
itself the singular and the plural have a different set of termi- 
nations, e. Marathi phal, neu.» fruit: 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. phal phale 

Dat. phala--^ phalfl-- etc. 

The situation in ’Kanarese ( and other Dravidian lan- 
guages ) is different. Kanarese has no inflexional system in 
the case of verbs; only pronominal endings are added to the 
participial forms. Secondly/ unlike in Marathi, declension in 
Kanarese shows only one set of nominal terminations both in 
the singular and the plural; e. g. 

Kanarese gfda, neun, a tree 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom, gUa (v) - u gida - (gal) - « 

Instru. gida -- d -- irn gida - (gal) - im 

Loc. gida -- d ol gida - (gal) - ol eic* 

The suffix ---gah shows that the form is plural. [ Lan- 
guages in which different forms are determined, as in this, 
case, by suffixes are known as ’‘agglutinative,** while a lan- 
guage like Marathi is known as ” inflexional.*** ] 

(2) Secondly, in spite of the common vocabulary of the 
literate or more educated, the every-day vocabulary of the 
average speaker in the case of both these languages shows 
points of essential variation. Words, common and most fre^ 
quenl, are, in form and origin, peculiar to each language* 
Such words, for example, are the pronouns and the numerals.* 
The pronouns and the numerals in Marathi agree as closely 
with those in Hindi, Gujrati, Sindhi etc. as they differ 
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widely from those in Kanarese or Telugu or Tamil. That 
words used so frequently and expressing ideas so elementary 
as person or number should have nothing in common would be 
unintelligible except by taking the two languages as belonging 
to two different stocks, 

(3) Marathi (and languages derived from Sanskrit) 
retains a distinction in gender. Though the original three 
genders of Sanskrit are not distinguished in each and every 
modern Indo-Aryan vernacular, the .peculiar function and 
characteristic of the old gender are not lost in any one of 
them. The peculiarity consists in the fact that in Sanskrit, 
(i) the gender belongs to the words and words alone, irrespec- 
tive of their meaning, and (ii) often times the gender deter- 
mines the meaning. e. g. 

Skt« d(i7*cih is 'ntcisculin6 though it means ** wives j ** 

Ski. mitram is neuter and means “ a friend ; 

Skt amrah, masc,, is the mango tree; while, 

Skt. amram, neu*, is the mango fruit 

This peculiarity of the gender, important as it thus is, does 
not obtain at all in Kanarese or other Dravidian languages. As 
a matter of fact, these latter languages can be said to have no 
gender (distinction) at all. At least it does not belong to 
words as in the case of Sanskrit and derived languages. The 
Drawdian conception of gender is rather a device to distinguish 
the thinkiig from the unthinking and inanimate world. Thus 
^ept the grown-up men and women, each and eveiy object in 
the world-living and non-living-is neuter. Grown-up men 
masculine: grown-up women are feminine— but only in 
^ written language I In the spoken language a woman is 
^ ore pften referred to in the neuter gender, thus betraying 
hjei? spci^l ppsitiom^ ^ ^ 


meJi a W of Philology, but 


li 


on 
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(4) This is no place to pile up instances as to how 
Marathi and Kanarese differ from one another. The 
above description only shows how a given language might 
differ from another in some essential details, agreeing 
at the same time with some other language in the same 
details. Besides the three points mentioned above, another 
illustration might be given to show how the ‘‘ verbal 
image ” presents itself differently in different languages. 
In Marathi, in Sanskrit and generally in the Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects two ideas could be understood and conveyed 
together if they are related This is done by the relative pro- 
nouns like Eng. he - who, Skt. sah - yah. Mar. to - jo and so 
on. But in none of the Dravidian languages are there any 
relative pronouns. Ideas, even when related, have to be ex- 
pressed separately. Though the Indo-European feature is, now 
and then, imitated and participial forms are used as conjunctive 
adjectives ; though sometimes, as in Kanarese, the Interroga- 
tive pronoun is used relatively with the personal pronouns, 
the practice is not at all to be found in the spoken language. 

Thus languages, when studied in their details, would 
show peculiarities and characteristics. When two or more 
languages agree in such peculiarities and characteristics, they 
are grouped as belonging to a Family ; the same blood, the 
same temper, the same features are obtained in all of them. 
Their career might turn out differently. No two brothers can 
rid themselves of the blood running common in their veins, qf 
their inherited temper or features, though one might flourish 
as a prince and the other perish as a, pauper. 
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THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE; 

ANCIENT & MODERN 

[ For the general information in this Appendix, I am 
mainly indebted to the following ; 

(1) Professor R. L. Turner. 

(2) Dr. Laxman Sarup*s edition of Nirukta, 

(3) Dr. Siddheswar Varma's Critical Studies in the 
Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians. 

Gram.) 

(4) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar (1915). (5. 5. G.) ] 

The study of Philology — of Language, its origin, struc< 
ture, and growth — is not a new or peculiar contribution of the 
modem days. Perhaps it wotild be expected that Philology, 
as a Science, is the idea of our days. But a glance at the 
literary activities of pre-Christian India would show that some 
800 years before our era, the study of Language was conduct- 
ed along scientific lines in India. 

It is not possible to describe here in details the various 
writers of ancient India and their treatises on Philology. Nor 
is such a detailed study relevant to the subject-matter of this 
Appendix which is to compare and contrast, in broad outlines, 
the methods of Ancient India and modern Philologists. 

The study of the Vedas was a delight, an inspira- 
tion and a duty from the earliest days. The various 
Vedic schools — caranas or parisads — conducted this study 
from various points of view. As the Vedic lore consisted 
mostly of hymns, and as most of the hymns were to 
be cited or recited at sacrificial performances, great care 
had to be taken for pronunciation and accentuation. Later 
on, as the Vedic hymns were removed further and further 
backwards by the lapse of time, the different schools had to 
the course of their studie^^ instruction on pronun- 
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ciation and accentuation. This instruction was handed on in 
the form of S'f to texts. The original contents of these 
S'iksas must have been simple rules on pronunciation* 
accentuation etc. That such was the case seems more pro- 
bable from earlier references like the following: 

I ( Taitt. Upan. 1. 2 ) 

The following from Durgacarya’s introductory remarks to 
his commentary on Yaska’s Nirtukta would bear out this, 
supposition: 

^ 

This original purpose of the S'ihsa^ viz, to enable a 
correct chanting ( sama ) with the knowledge of correct 
pronunciation ( svarah ), aided by proper accents ( matra ), 
had, it appears, to be widened after a further lapse of time. 
Pronunciation could not be the same now as it must have been 
at the time the Vedic hymns were composed, and hence the 
need was felt to normalise it for the purpose of recitation. 
This was done by the study of the various sounds or, to be 
more reasonable ( i, e, accurate ), by an analysis of the 
various sounds. It is with reference to this stage that 
Dr. Varma says: — 

In the next stage the scope of S'ihsa was further 
developed into * general phonetics.’ ... Siksa emerged from 
the school-master’s vocation to those general principles qf 
phonetics which were further applied by the Pratisahhyas to- 
the various Vedic texts with which they were concerned.”^ 

S'iksa, as General Phonetics, was thus studied in the 
various schools— ( caranas or parisads); but these schools, ^ 
in their turn, elaborated the S'iksa rules by applying them to. 

] , Bhadkawikar’s Edition, p. 25 
2, OiHt, Stud. Ind, Oram,, p. 5. 
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the particular Vedic works with which they were concerned* 
These enlarged treatises are known as Parsadas or Praiisa- 
khyas and Yaska refers to them under the former title in I. 17* 


Y aska’ s state ment about these parsa ds, or books of the 
parisads, is interesting as it gives iis a hint as to how such 
studies were conducted. In I. 17, he says that the various 
parsadas were based on the Pada-Texts. 

). The Pada -T exts were special editions where the 
vai^ious words, the different forms and the euphonic combi* 
nations of the hymns were placed separate and distinct. If the 
Pratis^akhyas were based on such an edition, it needs no great 
imagination to believe that the study of the Pratis akhyas was 
mainly directed towards phonetic observations and towards 
fixing an accurate pronunciation of the particular Vedic 
texts with which they were concerned. For this purpose, the 
nature and production of sounds had to be carefully studied. 
The various chapters in Dr. Varma’s interesting book throw a 
flood of light on the analytical insight and the scientific 
observations of these early phoneticians. Sounds and sound- 
groups were analysed and classified; peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation and phonetic limitations were noted and so on. Thus, 
the general observations of the S^iksas were applied and 
elaborated for the pronunciation ( svarah ) and the accentua- 
tion ( matra ) of the Vedic texts of different parisads. 

But the distance in time from the Vedic hymns must 
have influenced greatly the course and contents of this study* 
Alongside the correct recitation, a correct understanding of 
the hymns too was both necessary and important, as at the 
sacrificial performances particular deities had to be invoked, 
and particular rites to be performed. But by the 8th century 
B. C. the sacred language of the hymns seems to have grown 
sufficiently obscure. Mere grammar— which from the early 
days had been studied and systematised^ — was not enough for 


, 1* CL p. 4. 
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this purpose# The Vedic dialect, apart from its grammatical 
structure, was fairly un -intelligible. Many words, it is natural 
to expect, must have been obsolete; many rrjore words must 
have either lost or changed their form and significance. Ail 
this necessitated anew line of study. The obscure and diffi- 
cult words had already been collected ( Nighantus ) and pro- 
bably some sort of dictionaries was current. But the inquisi- 
tive Aryan of those early days was not satisfied with merely 
learning the meaning of words from dictionaries. He would 
rather find out why and how words had meanings, and why 
and how particular words acquired particular meanings. From 
such a thirst for correct knowledge arose the Science of Ety- 
mology. But till we come to Yaska we shall have to imagine 
a host of attempts^ — both ridiculous and reasonable — in this 
direclionb The number of authorities referred to by Yaska is 
an eloquent testimony to the attempts.^ 

In Yaska, however, we find not only a continuation, but a 
systematisation of this study. He is not satisfied with merely 
suggesting his own derivation for the list of difficult words. 
He studies words not individually, but as the limbs pf the body - 
of Language. In other words, he has raised the study of Lan- 
guage to a Science. Though his worh-A^irVi/^^a-Js, as the title 
suggests, mainly a book on Etymology, we find in it, apart 
from the study of words, a study of Language { the Vedic, of 
course), its origin, its structure and its growth. The following 
facts would reveal the scientific attitude of Yaska: — 

( 1 ) Yaska realises that Language, in general, is a mediunt^ 
of expression, and it should be defined as such. From ,th& 
point of view gestures etc. can be said to be Language. But 
the verbal language is the only one that deserves to be studied ,, 
as it is used for all practical purposes {u^paaaTinra ) ; and thjp 
superiority of the verbal to all other media of expression is 

1, Cf. Yaska’s complaint in ii-3 . , 

2. S. S, G., pp. 6-S, footnote. 
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due, according to Yaska (i. 2), to two facts ; ( i ) the relation 
of words and their meanings is beyond the caprices of the 
individual ; in other wordsVit could be said that the relation is 
involuntary, invariable and hence fixed, vyaptimat4vat ; and 
{ ii ) words are the only media where a maximum result is 
possible with a minimum effort, L e. words alone are capable 
of brevity and subtlety, aniya$4vaf ;^ 

(2) Yaska has attempted to study the origin of 
Language, and in this respect he belongs to the root-theory 
school f. e. the school which holds that all , words have a 
radical derivation ; 

(3 ) Y aska analyse s the structu re of Language ; accord ing 
to. him, the ultimate parts of speech are noun, verb, preposition 
and particle ; 

(4) Finally, Yaska recognises the fact that Language 
grows, and that in this growth result different dialects. Though 
he does not actually express such an opinion, the reference in 
ii-2 to k^mhoja and praci pronunciation justifies one in such 
an interpretation. 

Besides the above general features, the attempts of 
Yaska to form general rules^ lead to the conclusion that 
Language is here studied fls a Science^ 

It is not the object of the foregoing paragraphs to convey 
the impression that the Study of Language, as conducted in 
the modern days, is already anticipated by the ancient gram- 
marians and etymologists of India. The ancient study, though 
promising lines of scientific treatment, has certain limitations, 
and differs as well in outlook from that of the modem 
scholars. 

In the first place, it is not pleasant to remember that, 
in spite of the critical enthusiasm and open-minded learnedness 

1 . Dr, Sar^p (Introduction, p. 64) interprets vyaptiinat'tva and 
uniyastva as “ comprehensiveness” and ‘^minuteness” respectively; 
however, I have taken the liberty to differ, 

2, Vide Dr. Setup’s Introduction, pp. 54-58, 
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(i) this study originated in Europe where pioneering and scien- 
tific outlook had been established for over 200 years; (ii) the 
discovery of Sanskrit gave to it a fresh impetus. With this 
in our minds it would not be difficult to understand the 
following summary: 

(a) The comparative observation turned the study into 
a historical one ; 

(&) In the hands of the German scholars of the 19th 
centuiy, fired as some of them were by the ideals and 
implications of the French Revolution, the conception of 
a brotherhood of language as well as of its dynamic nature 
arose^ — and the study of Languages assumed a philosophical 
dignity and significance. 

(c) During the latter years of the century when the 
Darwinian outlook was the new inspiration, Language was 
once more viewed as an evolutionary process; it was, once 
again, more a Science than a Philosophy. Just as the observa- 
tions of other sciences found system and regularity in their 
respective fields and established truths true for all times and 
climes, ^the students of Linguistic study too were bold enough 
to enunciate certain laws. The fact that long after Grimm 
himself it was Max Mliller who first popularised the (aignifi- 
cant ) phrase “Grimm's Law ’* aptly illustrates the new 
tendency. 

id) Through these various stages arose the conception of 
Language, over and above the different languages, of the part 
it plays in social life and hence of its importance and aid in the 
reconstruction of the story of man's adventure on this globe.^ 

1. CL Jespersen, pp. 56-7. 

2 , CL Section 18 above on the ** Scope of Comp. Graramar,**^ 
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